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PEACE WITH JUSTICE 


HE Holy Father asks us to pray for 

“Peace With Justice” but dare we? Have 

we meted out justice ... and thus ac- 
quired the right to peace? 


The little Negro’s face was earnest and 
puzzled when he asked the speaker, in a clear 
childish voice: ‘‘Father, are there two kinds of 
mortal sin? One for white Catholic folks, the 
other for Negro Catholic ones?” Puzzled, the 
priest who had just finished addressing a gath- 
ering of Negro youth on the Mystical Body of 
Christ, turned his face to the boy and said: 
“No, of course not sonny, there is only one set 
of Commandments, for all Catholics regardless 
of race, nationality or color.” 

“T think you are wrong Father, or someone 
is not right, for two months ago, come Sunday, 
my Mammy, she went to our Cathedral for 
mass, and there a priest, during the sermon, 
was telling all the folks that they should send 
their children to Catholic parochial schools and 
that from now on, the Bishops of America were 
going to be very strict about that, and not give 
absolution to the parents who did not, until they 
got a permission from the Bishop, or a dispen- 
sation from him, not to send them, ’cause it was 
a great sin—sending kids to non-Catholic 
schools. Well, my Mammy, she got scared, and 
as fast as she comes home the next Monday, she 
goes and wants to register us kids in the paro- 
chial school, but they tell her there, that she 
can’t on account of we are colored and they 
don’t want any of us there... 

“So, my Mammy comes home, and says it is 
OK for us kids to keep on going to the public 
school, ’cause we are Negroes, and they must 
be two sets of sins in the Church, one for white 
folks, one for colored...” 
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Peace is the Fruit of Justice 


The Labor Temple looked what it was, an 
old unused loft, with the unswept stairway los- 
ing itself in the semi-darkness of the twilight, 
and the windows unwashed. Its street door must 
have once been clean and painted, but now half 
opened it showed the passer-by, if he troubled 
to look at it, uneven patches of peeling paint 
and cracked wood. But on its closed half the 
billboard looked new and spruce. Just now it 


advertised a single event which seemed to be 
so unusual as to attract the attention of the 
whole neighborhood, for the crowd reading the 
short note pinned under a sickle and a hammer, 
crudely drawn, was growing by the minute. 

The legend on the white sheet read simply: 
“Encyclicals of the Popes read and expounded, 
to-nite at 8 pm. Admission free. Everybody 
welcome.” That was all. But the combination 
of the subject with the auspices under which 
it was presented seemed strange, for one by one 
and often in two’s, people read and walked in, 
quickly becoming lost in the dim hall with its 
dirty staircase and unwashed windows. 

At eight o’clock the loft was filled to over- 
flowing. All the clumsy hand-made benches 
held more people than they were ever intended 
to bear. Many were standing in the aisles or 
leaning against the white-washed walls, and 
still more were streaming in. 

At eight o’clock sharp two men walked to the 
platform which was barren of any decoration 
save for two chairs. One of the men lifted his 
hand asking for silence, which was at once 
granted to him. Slowly, distinctly, he began 
to speak. ‘“‘Comrades, tonight we have decid- 
ed to read to you the Encyclical of Pius XI, 
now dead, entitled, Quadragesimo Anno, which 
means ‘Forty Years After.’ An Encyclical is 
a letter written by the Pope to his priests or 
faithful or both. This deals with the social ills 
of mankind and their remedies, as he the head 
of the Roman Catholic Church sees them. With- 
out further comment, we pass the pamphlet 
among you, so that you might see that it is an 
authentic document printed by the Catholic 
Truth Society in this country.” 

Bending toward the first row, he handed 
over a thin pamphlet which quickly circulated 
through the audience and was returned to him. 
It was genuine. Slowly, distinctly, the two men 
—the second man had by then appeared on the 
platform—read the complete text, from ‘“Ven- 
erable brethren” to the last dot. The reading 
completed, the first man paused briefly and 
then spoke: 

“Comrades, such are the social teachings of 
the Church, as expressed by the Pope, whom 
Catholics all over the world consider the Vicar 
of the God they call Christ. His voice is lis- 
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tened to, not only by them, but one might say 
by the whole Christian world, and many of the 
principles expressed in this letter are indeed 
admirable, but nevertheless we claim that this 
Church, as all the other Churches, is the opium 
of the people, and we will ask you one question, 
which will confirm this: Will anyone in the 
audience stand up and tell us if he or she has 
ever seen these principles applied in our mod- 
ern American economy, by Catholic capitalists 
or employers?” 

A strange, hushed silence had fallen over the 
audience, many of whom quite evidently were 
not Communists but Catholics or Christians. 
Not one voice was raised. Minutes pregnant 
with meaning passed—seeming like hours. Still 
no voice was heard. 

The man on the platform stood up again; 
in the deadly silence his voice had the quality 
of doom or dire prophecy: “Your silence speaks 
louder than words, Comrades. That is exactly 
it. The highest authority of the Christian 
Churches speaks, and for all the result it has, 
he might as well be silent for none of his so- 
called faithful children listen, or even attempt 
to put such principles as he enunciates into 
practice, If they did, perhaps I would not be 
addressing you tonight, But they don’t... . 
Preaching without practicing is dead—it is evi- 
dent that these principles are not lived up to 
by those who profess to believe in them. And 
when there is such a flagrant divorce between 
belief and practice, then such teachings become 
like opium for those who teach them and for 
those who practice them, and opium is danger- 
ous. Let us therefore abolish them and substi- 
tute principles that can be lived up to. Of these 
I shall speak next week. All are cordially in- 
vited. That is all. Thank you.” 

Both he and the second man descended from 
the platform and disappeared through a rear 
door. The crowd did not move. A sort of be- 
wildered astonishment and fear seemed to have 
gripped them. Then as though he had just ex- 
pelled a breath that he had been holding for a 
long time, a tall Irishman got up and crossing 
himself said loudly: “Well, I’ll be blowed. The 
guy has something there.” As if that broke 
the spell, the audience, silent yet eager and 
pushing, rushed to the door. 

Soon the stairway dozed again in the dim 
light streaming through its unwashed windows 
and the loosely tacked announcement flapped in 
the evening breeze, under the clumsily drawn 
blood-red sickle and hammer. 


oft ste ok 
Blessed Are Those Who Hunger For Justice 


The rain was falling in a steady drizzle. Six 
steps forward, six steps backwards. The sand- 
wich board on his back stating the reasons for 
picketing was becoming heavier and heavier, 
pressing, cutting his back and his shoulders, 
until they felt numb. 

People were passing. So many people. They 
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were jeering and laughing. He had held out 
so long. But now that the boss had again cut 
the price to nineteen cents for pressing a suit, 
he was getting only six cents out of it. And 
there was rent and food for him, his wife, 
junior. . Six cents per suit—sixty cents for ten. 
What had the boss said? That he was a Com- 
munist and should be put in jail! 

Work, work, work, in a steaming hot air all 
day, pressing other people’s suits, nice warm 
suits!’ His own coat was so thin, the rain had 
soaked it so quickly through and through! He 
had worked as long as he could. But now with 
the last cut he had joined the Union. It was 
his right, he could not go on starving. Why 
did they call him a Communist? He only asked 
for justice. So he was picketing to get justice. 
But was there such a thing as justice in this 
world? Did people know what it was to do 
hard work and always be hungry and see those 
that. one loved be hungry and cold, too? 

What was that? A big car rushed by 
splashing him from head to foot. Six paces for- 
ward, six paces backward. This was not the 
street he knew. They were leading him up a 
hill. They were crucifying him. God how that 
board hurt! It was not a board, it was a Cross. 
Six paces forward, six paces ba... 

The ambulance shrieked to a stop. With dif- 
ficulty the attendants extricated the fallen man 
from under his sandwich board. ‘Another 
case of malnutrition,” said the young interne in 
white, “let’s go.” cae 


We Ask Not For Charity But Justice 


The northwesterner was rising. The city 
streets were almost empty. Rain and slush 
danced a chilling dance on them unmolested. 
Hugging a corner, a middle-aged woman, thin- 
ly clad, doggedly offered the Daily Worker to 
the lonely, hurrying passers-by. Her voice was 
hoarse, her hand blue from the cold when we 
stopped for a moment to ask her if she wanted 
acup of coffee. Eagerly she accepted. A near- 
by shabby restaurant was a heaven of warmth 
and light. Soon over two steaming mugs of the 
restoring drink, we began to talk. Between 
us, symbolically, the wet Daily Workers ... 

We asked her if she got a cut for selling the 
paper. Indignantly she answered that she 
would not dream of such a thing. No, indeed. 
That paper was her credo. Her husband, two 
children, a boy and a girl, and she herself took 
turns selling it, for it was their hope that 
America soon would become the Soviets of the 
USA. To our simple query—Why—she pains- 
takingly explained that once she had been 
young, and as she married, her husband and she 
had dreamed dreams—something poor factory 
workers really should not indulge in, she ac- 
knowledged, but anyhow they did. And their 
dreams were all about the two babies that had 
been born to them. A girl and a boy. 

The girl has such a lovely voice, she would 
be a great singer. The boy wanted to be a doc- 
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tor. But what was the use? Under the existing 
capitalistic system they had not a ghost of a 
chance, so now at nineteen and eighteen they 
were factory workers too, chained to machines, 
to tailoring and other spirit-breaking systems. 
Their only hope was Communism—the avenger 
and liberator of the poor. 

Diffidently, quietly, we asked her if a society 
based really on Christ and His teachings would 
not be better, for it would give them all they 
dreamed of and justice too. Christ? she re- 
peated dreamily, looking into the distance 
somewhere over our head. Yes she remem- 
bered Him. When she was young she knew 
Him, even loved Him. Then suddenly with a 
violence that made the heavy mugs of coffee, 
now empty, jump an inch off the table, she hit 
the Daily Worker with her fist. ‘“Lady,’’ she 
almost shouted, “Your Christ cannot help us 
anymore. YOU, you have killed Him and His 
justice in your own hearts. Come let us walk 
out into the street. Show me, show me the 
face of Christ in the hearts of men who pass 
by, and who next Sunday will take these empty 
tombs they call hearts, souls, to their Church- 
CS ies? 

America today arms to defend her right to 
peace. It is well to do so. Billions are neces- 
sary, so are human brains and bodies, guns and 
ships, aeroplanes and rifles. 

But if the soul of America is empty of jus- 
tice; if little Negroes ask disturbing questions 
because thirteen millions of them have not 
known the justice of God, have not found the 
Brotherhood of men under the Fatherhood of 
God; if Communists in the Labor Temple can 
confound the Christians with their own teach- 
ings; if men work for a mere pittance that does 
not keep their souls and bodies together, and 
are then unjustly accused of being “Fifth Col- 
umnists” if they protest; if one worker has 
ceased to “dream dreams” for his children be- 
cause under our democracy they will never 
come true—then guns and ships, bodies and 
rifles, aeroplanes and minds will be useless to 
defend America where justice has died and 
charity, which is love, is weeping, neglected and 
forgotten. 

Peace will then not be our heritage, for it is 
the fruit of justice and love. 

CATHERINE DE HUECK 
_New York City 


The Constitution of the State of Tennessee 
provides: 

“Whereas ministers of the gospel are by their 
profession dedicated to God and the care of 
souls, and ought not to be diverted from the 
great duties of their functions; therefore, no 
minister of the gospel, or priest of any denomi- 
nation whatever, shall be eligible to a seat in 
either house of the legislature.”—(Art. IX, 
Sec. 1). 
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A NEW ORDER IMPENDING 


HEREVER serious minded men discuss 

the future, the thought obtains that at 

least the existing economic system will 
be submitted to a rather radical transforma- 
tion during the lifetime of the present genera- 
tion. Speaking recently at Johannesburg, Mr. 
J. H. Hofmeyer, Minister of Finance of the 
Union of South Africa, exceeded this aim, for 
he said: 

“One also sees signs of the emerging of a new 
order on the social and political sides. I be- 
lieve that more and more the State is accepting 
the responsibility that the course of economic 
evolution is forcing upon it. Democracy which 
is going to win the war must be a democracy 
which must give a much fuller effect to the 
principles of social justice than it has done be- 
fore, and see to it that the underdog gets a far 
larger share of his due than he has been get- 
ting hitherto. The world will not go back to 
the present economic status after the war.” 

This opinion is widespread today, except 
among those who refuse to interpret the exist- 
ing social discontent and economic distress of 
entire orders of society. It has been forced on 
the present generation by experiences such as 
those referred to by another prominent South 
African, Dr. A. J. Bruwer. In an address de- 
livered by him at Cape Town he declared that 
ever since the last war the world had been wit- 
nessing the birthpangs of a new order. By 
‘new order” he meant that there would be no 
return to the so-called liberal economic system. 
The sooner that was realized the better for hu- 
manity. As the London Economist had pointed 
out, we should realize that if individual enter- 
prise for private profit could result in sending 
an ill-equipped British Expeditionary Force to 
fight equipped enemies who no longer wor- 
shipped at the shrine of the uncontrolled eco- 
nomic rights of the individual—if this could 
happen after the British Government had spent 
two billions on rearmament, if a system could 
result in 800,000 unemployed in time of great 
national crisis, if there were still people in po- 
sitions of great authority who inwardly hoped 
for some sort of compromise that would enable 
them to continue as we had been trying to con- 
tinue since 1914—then it was time for those 
who believed in the word humanitas to make 
their influence felt. 

These voices from South Africa, as reported 
in the Southern Cross, a Catholic weekly of 
Cape Town, are echoed here with the intention 
of demonstrating that it is not merely in a war- 
torn Europe men believe a new order of things 
necessary. It is the conviction, shared by mil- 
lions of men in all parts of the world, to which 
—and this Catholics should remember—Pius 
XI gave voice ten years ago in the memorable 
Encyclical devoted to the ‘Reconstruction of 
Society.” ; 

Unfortunately, the organic concept of society, 
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and this is after all fundamental to the reform 
of institutions insisted on by the author of 
Quadragesimo anno, still is not a popular idea. 
The neglect to distinguish properly between 
State corporatism, as inaugurated by Fascism, 
and a genuine corporate order of society organ- 
ized in accordance with the demands voiced by 
Pius XI, adds to the difficulty of popularizing 
the sound social teaching on the subject. The 
vast majority of those, who have attained to the 
conviction that the political, social and economic 
doctrines and institutions of the past century 
have been found wanting and must be left be- 
hind, either have a vague goal, such as an ex- 
tended New Deal, in mind or they believe the 
tempest is carrying us towards State Capital- 
ism. It is their opinion Nicholas Davenport 
speaks in a recent issue of the New Statesman 
and Nation. 

“Am 1a socialist or capitalist?” he asks. His 
answer is: “I know that I dislike both creeds 
as they are professed in our Mother of Parlia- 
ments. The one seems to stand for hypocrisy, 
the other for cynicism—both equally repellent.” 
And continuing the writer quotes: “Socialist, 
Individualist,’ meditated Mr. H. G. Wells in 
‘The World of William Clissold,’ “it is time we 
washed these old labels off our intellectual bag- 


gage. They are no longer of use to us and they 
may easily send our wills and intentions 
astray.” 


“Those,” Mr. Davenport assures his readers, 
“are my feelings. In any case, the war presses 
on us grimly and there is no time to choose po- 
litical labels. We have to organize victory, and 
in doing so we shall have to organize a new eco- 
nomic system,.a new socialism or a new capi- 
talism, willy nilly. You will see.”!) The con- 
tention is undoubtedly true. Even now a pro- 
cess of an evolutionary nature is separating us 
from the liberal foundations upon which our 
fathers erected their political, social and eco- 
nomic edifices, and bringing about changes of 
a nature the full import and influence of which 
will be apparent only to coming generations. 

The Sunday papers of Dec. 15th announced 
the President’s intention of setting up another 
water power administration, intended to paral- 
lel the TVA. It will be assigned the task of 
harnessing the Arkansas, the White and the St. 
Francis rivers, in order that no less than four 
States may be supplied with electric current, 
generated with the aid of “white coal.” <A 
grand plan, but entirely at variance with fun- 
damental ideas professed by the leaders of the 
young nation in the 18th century and their des- 
cendants in the last century. It indicates that, 
however gradually, the American people are 
leaving behind a concept referred to by Benito 
Mussolini in the following statement: “Instead 
of directing the nation and guiding the material 
and moral progress of the community, the lib- 


1) State Capitalism—The Coming Revolution. L 
cit., London, Oct. 19, p. 375. > pons at 
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eral State restricts its activities to recording 
results.’’2) 

This, the nightwatchman attitude of the 
State, has no friends at court anywhere today. 
The Duce correctly remarks: “‘The importance 
of the State is rapidly growing—where are the 
ghosts of the people like Jules Simon, who in 
the early days of Liberalism proclaimed that 
‘the State should endeavor to render itself use- 
less and prepare to hand in its resignation’? 
Or of McCulloch who, in the second half of the 
last century urged that the State should desist 
from governing too much? And what of the 
Englishman Bentham who considered that the 
government should be required to leave indus- 
try alone, and of the German [Wilhelm] Hum- 
boldt who expressed the opinion that the best 
government was ‘a lazy one.’.”3) However bad 
this policy and however harmful to the welfare 
of society and the people it has proven to be, 
the other extreme, State Socialism, not to men- 
tion the Totalitarian State, threatens to result 
in even greater evils than were those the somno- 
lent State was responsible for. Such is the 
warranted fear of those who remain standing 
on the threshold of a new order, uncertain of 
the future. 

At present not a few men would decry the 
thought we in our country should be willing to 
countenance, or even adopt, what Mr. Daven- 
port—long of London’s Wall street, the City— 
for want of a better name, calls State Capital- 
ism. They would reject the proposal that Con- 
gress should pass a law ‘‘vesting the ownership 
of all capital in the State—land, buildings, 
plants, equipments, tools, cash, in other words, 
all fixed working capital—and declaring that 
what capital the State cannot efficiently or prac- 
tically use and exploit itself, it will lease to pri- 
vate individuals to use and exploit ‘on terms’ 
and on a royalty basis.”*) Because they abhor 
the very idea of the thing, not a few continue to 
cling to Thomas Jefferson’s opinion that the 
four economic pillars of our prosperity—agri- 
culture, manufacture, commerce, and naviga- 
tion, “are the most thriving when left to indi- 
vidual enterprise.” But however remote State 
Capitalism may be from the reasoned intention 
of the majority of our people, the possibility of 
our slipping into some more or less modified 
system of State Socialism or State Capitalism, 
for the two are synonymous, isin sight. The 
following observation, found in the address de- 
livered by Mr. Philip D. Reed, Chairman, Board 
of Directors of the General Electric Company, 
points in this direction. “Large portions of the 
world’s population,” the speaker said, “have in 
recent years surrendered democratic freedom 
for dictatorship. The State has replaced the 
individual. These changes abroad have evi- 
denced themselves in this country in many small 
ways. Each step is comparatively insignificant 


2) The Doctrine of Fascism. 
SH) Movil, jo), Bk 
4) Loe. cit., p. 376. 


Florence, 1987, p. 36. 
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when taken in itself, but in the aggregate they 
constitute a definite and unmistakable trend to- 
ward centralization and enlargement of govern- 
ment powers and toward government by men 
rather than by laws.”®) It is to be feared the 
all too apparent tendency referred to can not be 
curbed, because conditions resulting from the 
policies now being pursued will make it appear 
necessary the Government should exercise a de- 
gree of influence and power unthought of even 
by the present generation but a few years ago. 
State Capitalism will seem to many to be the 
only alternative to the confusion which has 
reigned all these years. The New Deal was an 
honest if befuddled attempt to organize chaos. 
Although it failed of its main purpose, a ma- 
jority of the voters have returned to Washing- 
ton the man chiefly responsible for these ‘“ex- 
periments in bastard Socialism, producers’ 
schemes designed as codes,” to quote an Eng- 
lish review. Preparedness on a gigantic scale, 
participation in the present war, even on a re- 
stricted scale, continued increase of the national 
debt and the effects of the aftermath of the Eu- 
ropean death struggle, all these things are apt 
to accelerate a development we would wish to 
avoid. 

Mr. James D. Mooney, Vice President, Gen- 
eral Motors Corporation, recently voiced what 
is the common opinion of Europeans today, 
based on experience: “‘I need hardly remind you 
that in time of war a nation moves very rapid- 
ly in the direction of a highly centralized form 
of government—a dictatorship if you want to 
call it that—for the duration of the war. The 
ordinary peace-time privileges of Democracy 
are very quickly thrown overboard.’’*) Unfor- 
tunately, centralization of power and dictator- 
ship do not subside when peace is made in a 
world which has lost faith in the institutions 
and policies men hold responsible for the catas- 
trophes that befell them. In fact, circumstanc- 
es appear to advise against a return to the 
former state of things. A new departure ap- 
pears all the more desirable because the after- 
math of the present war is expected to create 
even more serious problems than were those the 
great World War bequeathed to the nations. 
The recollection of the inability of the states- 
men of the time to find efficient remedies for the 
difficulties facing them, still lingers in the 
minds of people. There is to be no “return to 
normalcy,” such as that proclaimed by the un- 
fortunate Harding. It was during the decade, 
1920 to 1930, ignorance, greed and corruption 
prepared the coming of the devastating debacle 
our country suffered from 1929 onward. It is 
this situation favors those bent on promoting a 
new order in the United States. One that de- 
pends for its success on a powerful centralized 
government, willing and able to expand its 

5) Publ. as a pamphlet, An American Primer, by the 
G. EB. Co., 1940. é 

6) War or Peace in America. An Address, p. 5. 
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functions to meet the demands of State Social- 
ism or State Capitalism. 


A certain private agency, with offices at 
Washington, weekly furnishes a select group of 
financiers, enterprisers, executives, etc., with a 
confidential report on current affairs and their 
relation to business. The one distributed soon 
after the recent presidential election explains 
the meaning of the event “in long-range busi- 
ness terms is that further progress will be made 
toward ‘National Socialism.’ Not Socialism in 
the sense that government will control; direct, 
prescribe, regulate—lay down the general 
course for business to follow.” Not that, sub- 
scribers are told. Private ownership and man- 
agement will be permitted to remain; “but 
under general influence of Government, and in- 
fluence,” the Report shrewdly remarks, ‘“‘can be 
exercised in many different ways, direct and in- 
direct. Not absolute, not all at once, not in 
everything, not universal, but the TREND will 
be that way.” And continuing the warning, the 
account states, all this would be “‘fast enough to 
startle, even if the United States does not get 
into war, but much faster and further if the 
United States does go to war.” Because from 
war-time control there will be little post-war 
retreat, “for post-war crash can be prevented 
ONLY by government control.’”’ Among the fac- 
tors favorable to this development none is of 
greater importance than the inability of the 
modern popular assembly, no matter what its 
name may be, to grapple with and solve social 
and economic problems. 

No doubt, we are face to face with a bloodless 
revolution intended to correct existing social 
evils. Those engaged in promoting the New 
Deal, form, as it were, another Société des Sai- 
sons, by which name the secret society, organ- 
ized in Paris after the July Revolution of 1830 
was known. The answer to the fifteenth ques- 
tion of its Catechism, ‘‘must we make a political 
or a social revolution,” declared for “a social 
revolution.’”?) The conservative tenor of the 
American people does not even permit men to 
speak of a revolution. Principally because of 
the prevailing impression that such an event 
must necessarily be accompanied by fighting, 
barricades, incendiarianism, and what not. 
“However, the more zealous leftists,” says the 
confidential report previously referred to, “are 
cocky, vindicative, not afraid,” while “the mod- 
erate New Dealers say they will advise the 
President to go easy, be cautious, compromise 
with conservatives and business.” But while 
“they are sober, a bit alarmed over responsibili- 
ties of next four years,” the radical wing “say 
they will advise Roosevelt to ‘go full speed 
ahead.’’”’ ‘Many of the group,” the opinion 
continues, “look on the international crisis as a 
blessing. They say quite frankly that foreign 
danger makes a domestic atmosphere which is 


7) Weiss, A. M., O.P. Soziale Frage u. Soziale Ord- 
nung. 4. ed. Freiburg, 1904, II., p. 483. 
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conducive to going along with the President on 
domestic reform.” 

Do not let us underestimate the influence 
changes of a political and social nature, incom- 
patible with the spirit, the traditional institu- 
tions and the history of a people, are bound to 
exercise on its fortunes. History sustains Ed- 
mund Burke’s opinion that everything must 
necessarily be disordered for a time, whenever 
innovations at variance with the genius of a 
people and the plan of their government are 1n- 
troduced, “until this [new system] destroys the 
constitution, or the constitution gets the better 
of this system.” 

Such is the experiment in which we are en- 
gaged at the present time. And we will be so 
engaged for many years to come. 

F. P. KENKEL 


REGIONAL DECENTRALIZATION 


OF INDUSTRY 
(Concluded) 


N his leisure time the laborer might work in 
his garden and enjoy it, gaining thereby 
pleasant relief from the repetitive and 

routine operations of the working hours. The 
yield from his garden will help him to hold out 
better in periods of reduced employment and 
lower wages, or even when unemployed. In 
many instances the small motor will make it 
possible to return to more complex work and 
types of manufacturing, thereby substituting 
again skilled and varied operations for monoto- 
nous work and unskilled labor. This in turn 
will bring about new opportunities for better 
self-expression in the various types of employ- 
ment, more satisfaction with one’s work, and 
will help restore the dignity of manual labor. 

Should work regain a concrete meaning there 
will be less desire to escape it in order to in- 
crease leisure time, an idea based on the pre- 
mise that only with the cessation of work does 
real life begin. Leisure time, on the other hand, 
will become more creative with less longing for 
substitutes for enjoyment (because joy is often 
absent during occupation), and with less crav- 
ing for excessive compensation by means of col- 
lective, political and union activity, resulting 
from the individual worker’s lack of signifi- 
cance in the large plant. 

Were it possible to overcome the dullness of 
labor and the psychological desolation of the 
workshop, as well as the craving for new ex- 
periences, sensations and change, the urge to 
imitate others who are “more fortunate,” to 
seek satisfaction through commercialized 
amusement, fashion and fancy goods would 
surely decrease. Once labor is no longer looked 
upon as a necessary evil, but has regained its 
natural quality and is compatible with human 
dignity, there will be little reason to give way to 
unwholesome, degenerate and brutalizing needs 
which “large-scale production” so often caters 
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to. But so long as a vacuum remains in the 
soul of the laboring man, the “need” exists to 
fill this void by any means; capitalism prompt- 
ly fills this need, turning it into an opportunity 
to make money. ss 

There can be no doubt that the prevailing 
view of labor and the actual performance of 
daily work greatly influences life outside the 
place of production (i. e., the living quarters In 
the narrower sense of the word, or the sphere 
of consumption). In the same manner as cen- 
tralized production—often a result of capitalis- 
tic acquisitiveness—creates senseless and irre- 
sponsible labor to effect a demand for stereo- 
typed commodities, so also might decentralized 
production promote critical intelligence and a 
wholesome joy of living, thereby accelerating 
the demand for quality goods to be produced on 
a smaller scale. There is more likelihood that 
we will succeed in reordering consumption and 
the state of demand by organically reforming 
the conditions of production—restoring the vo- 
cational principle and man’s dominant position 
as a worker—than by instructing or eliciting 
the co-operation of the consumer. Although 
withholding premature conclusions, we should 
not underestimate the psychological effects and 
social and economic results of a redistribution 
of work and leisure, a self-regulated working 
day and self-determination of manufacture. 
Commenting on the function of leisure in life, 
J. K. Hart declares that “in a smaller, decen- 
tralized community, within which, without loss 
of industrial efficiency, life can escape some- 
what from the monstrous machineries of the 
age of steam... men can once more assume 
some measure of the control over the conditions 
of their own individual and social living.’’!) 

This liberation from the extraneous determi- 
nation exercised by the big factory system will 
produce a new attitude toward life. Irving 
Fisher, of Yale University, believes that better 
distribution of power may lead to decentraliza- 
tion, or at least rearrangement of population 
centers, affirming that “it will in either case 
mean increased freedom.’’?) This of course does 
not mean increased freedom from work, but 
freedom within working life and leisure, a rich- 
er and fuller life than that restricted to better 
material standards of life, i. e., compensating 
inhuman labor by means of some technological 
comfort. . 

The development of a new philosophy of life 
and work—actually a return to the earlier, pre- 
capitalistic mind—will be profoundly affected 
whenever the workers abandon their “brick- 
and-mortar” existence in the city. In dealing 
with the problem of the suburbanization of 
population, Irving Fisher appears to counsel the 
employer to take the initiative in this return to 
nature and the soil. “If it be true,” he writes, 
“as it may well be, that numerous workers in 
factory towns wish to get nearer nature’s open 


1) The Annals, March, 1925, p. 114. 
2) Tbid., p. 96. ane 
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Spaces, surely it will pay some enterprising em- 
ployer to arrange some popular system of cot- 
tages and small workshops distributed in the 
open country or villages.” His proposal, how- 
ever, has one drawback. A village industry 
based on fabricating plants operating under the 
Supervision of some great assembling unit and 
entirely dependent upon the principal establish- 
ment, might easily degenerate to the domestic 
system, sometimes also called the commission or 
merchant system, or home manufacture; this 
is indeed of dubious social merit. There is great 
_ danger in this case of the principal enterprise 
abusing its powerful position and exploiting the 
“outworker.” 

Crowther, the collaborator of Ford to whom 
we have previously referred, affirms “it has 
been discovered that a factory making exactly 
one part will, under independent management, 
in nine cases out of ten, produce that part at a 
profit to itself better and more cheaply than 
will a division of a great corporation.’’?) 

The author therefore proposes some kind of 
“home rule” organization of industry, rather 
than mere decentralization. We seem, he be- 
lieves, to be on the way to discovering that ‘‘the 
making of each part may be a business of itself 
and may be more efficient if owned and operat- 
ed independently than if owned and operated 
as a division of a great corporation.’‘) To 
equip these smaller units with efficient small- 
scale machinery will not be too difficult, as the 
increasing demand for these machines will 
bring down their prices. Units making only 
parts can, Crowther asserts, be more quickly 
adjusted to new designs. He is of the opinion 
large corporations should concentrate on de- 
sign, research, finance and distribution—as is 
now being done in increasing measure—and 
leave the manufacturing of the large number 
of component parts to independent producers 
working according to designs furnished them. 
“We have already gone quite far,” he adds, “‘in 
the decentralizing of industry under a common 
ownership. The question now is whether it 
may not be economical to decentralize some of 
the ownership.” 

The business man’s proposal accords quite 
well with the ideas advocated by Catholic social 
reformers, who have held that the solution of 
the social question does not lie in the aboli- 
tion of property but in its better distribution. 
Crowther believes ‘the small independent fac- 
tory will not, unless it be in a specialty of some 
sort resting largely on crafstmanship, have the 
money to command research, designs or mark- 
ets.”’ But in the same way as research is now 
often conducted through trade associations, en- 
gineering societies, Government endowed in- 
dustrial research institutes, etc., these speci- 
alized functions could be assigned to co-opera- 
tive organizations of small producers. Some sort 
of co-operative association of the small produc- 


3) The Annals, Vol. CXLIX, No. 238, p. 25. 
4) Tbid. 
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ers might in any event be advisable, as a means 
to establish a series of productive units, as it 
were, along a power line or highway (i. e., to 
manufacture conjointly, hand-in-hand, up to 
some finished part-product), or to secure them- 
selves against unfair advantage being taken of 
their dependence as manufacturers of speci- 
alized parts of limited usefulness. 


It should not be lost sight of, however, that 
with the proved efficiency of small-scale, or sep- 
arate and dispersed productive units, the pre- 
dominance and supremacy of big business will 
cease ; In consequence the threat of the dominion 
and control of small industry by large corpora- 
tions will be minimized. Borsodi expressed the 
opinion that ‘‘the time has come to free the ef- 
ficient small producer from the handicaps now 
placed upon him for the benefit of his less ef- 
ficient but more imposing rivals.” This will 
hold true to an even greater extent when in a 
future corporative order business activities will 
be supervised in the interest of the common 
good. We do not agree with Borsodi’s conten- 
tion, however, that the great bulk of products 
can be made most economically on a neighbor- 
hood scale. Fantastic prophecies do not aid the 
cause of industrial decentralization. But we do 
agree with his statement that “if the most eco- 
nomical method of satisfying human needs were 
to be used in all cases, a decentralization of both 
industry and population; an increase in the 
numbers of locally owned and locally controlled 
enterprises; and a widespread distribution 
among small enterprises of productive property 
and capital in machinery, building and land 
would result.’>) And this most economical 
method would at the same time be the most 
favorable for a sound social order. There is 
truly no final dualism between what is economi- 
cally proper and socially just and helpful. 
“When industry is decentralized,’ remarks 
Glenn Frank, “many social problems will auto- 
matically disappear because their root cause, 
centralization itself, has disappeared.’’®) 


FRANZ MUELLER 


St. Thomas College, 
St. Paul 


In 1928 America was self-satisfied and gross. 
She thought that she had found the answers to 
the major problems of politics and economics. 
She seemed to think that man was born into 
this world in order that each year he might 
make a little more money than he had made the 
year before. In 1938 America was a more 
humble and a more dignified country. Adversity 
had reminded her of her great heritage. And 
the world-challenge to democracy, the contempt 
for democracy expressed by the leaders of half 
mankind, had taught America that the virtues 
which she once possessed had to be re-earned 


in each generation. HERBERT AGAR 


5) Review of Reviews, April, 1987. 
6) The Annals, May, 1930, p. 177. 


WARDER’S REVIEW 
Trading With the Enemy 


VERY war waged among “civilized” peo- 

ples is a means of aggrandizement that 
money lenders, traders and enterprisers have 
never as yet been slow to take advantage of. 
Only savages and barbarians engage in warfare 
without incurring debts, contracting loans or 
trading with the enemy. The very humani- 
tarianism we glory in, partly expressed in in- 
ternational law and the rules established for the 
conduct of the armed forces, demand of nations 
they must apply to those able to supply the 
three things the Austrian general Montecuculi 
said were prime necessaries of war: ‘Money, 
money, and again money.” In addition, war 
grants the opportunity for illicit profiteering to 
unscrupulous traders, willing to engage in 
“wild cat” operations. 

The Dutch skipper who, at the time of Louis 
XIV, sold a load of supplies to the French in a 
fortress beleaguered by the troops of his coun- 
try, is but one of many blockade runners who 
glorified the profit motive. Caught in the act, 
he bragged he would risk his sails on a dash 
through hell for the sake of profit. 

The antiquity of the Hollander’s lineage is 
vouched for by Aristophanes. It is in his 
“Frogs” we came across the following lines, re- 
cited by the Semichorus in one of the scenes of 
the comedy. Having demanded that all the pro- 
fane should keep silence, the chanters name 
among others “all traitors 

Who surrender a fort, or in private, export 
To places and harbors of hostile resort, 
Clandestine consignments of cables and pitch.”!) 

In this regard the present war will prove no 
exception. Ultimately, the State, observing an 
utterly fallacious policy, will make use of cup- 
ping, as did the surgeons of former times for the 
purpose of relieving internal congestion. But 
the extraction by taxation from the rich of ill 
gotten gains is no cure for greed and the injury 
it does to the national economy and to society 
as a whole. 


Foreclosing Profiteering 


HE policy adopted by the Reclamation Ser- 

vice of the Federal Government with the 
intention of preventing speculation and profi- 
teering in residential property located in Boul- 
der City, Nevada, is of timely interest. Where- 
as not so long ago the capitalist would have 
stepped in and reaped where he had not sown, 
the regulations governing the issuance of leases 
of residential sites in the model Government 
city, announced by the Department of the In- 
terior on October 14th of last year, are clearly 
designated to prevent profiteering. 


The official Reclamation Era, published by 
1) Transl. by Prof. Paul Landis. Four Famous Greek 
IER ING Wea, 40, BAO), 
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the Federal Bureau of Reclamation, reports 
that the monthly rental rates now established 
are not to be increased within the life of a lease, 
but may be lowered by the Secretary of the In- 
terior at the end of any five year period from 
promulgation of the regulation. And_ while 
lessees must satisfy the City Manager that they 
are citizens of the United States, of good char- 
acter, and financially responsible, they must 
also forswear the intention of leasing for specu- 
lation. Renewals of present leases are within 
the discretion of the City Manager for periods 
of ten years from dates of their expiration. 

Monthly rental for lots approximately 50 by 
100 feet, available as residential building sites, 
will range from $2.50 to $20.00 depending on 
the location. Lessees are, moreover, held to 
adapt the cost of the dwelling they intend to 
erect to the site on which they build. The mini- 
mum construction values of houses to be erect- 
ed range from $3000 to $10,000, depending on 
the location. The highest priced residential 
sites command a view of blue Lake Meade, 
Boulder Dam’s reservoir, said to the largest ar- 
tificial body of water in the world. 

The very fact that building sites in what the 
Reclamation Era calls ‘the model governmental 
city,”1) are not sold but merely leased proves 
that we are leaving behind the theories which 
made possible, for instance, the deliverance of 
our mineral resources, not to speak of public 
lands, to private enterprisers to use and abuse 
with only one thought in mind, private gain. 
But it is not in accord with the spirit of primi- 
tive American Democracy this is done. It would 
have been wiser, had precautions such as those 
now adopted at Boulder City, regulated the dis- 
position of real property in Washington at the 
ae of its establishment as the Nation’s capi- 
tal. 


Our Wise Forebears 


S the bourgeoisie came into power and 
introduced parliaments in _ countries 
where previously they were unknown or had 
been suppressed after royal absolutism had 
reached its apex, they opened wide the doors of 
the new assemblies to lawyers. The history 
of England’s parliament, on the other hand, 
proves that in the Middle Ages lawyers were 
ineligible on account of their profession. 
The scholarly “History of the English Elec- 


_toral Law in the Middle Ages,” by Ludwig 


Riess, states that the writs of election of 1352, 
in the time of Edward III, contained the in- 
structions “they [representatives] shall not be 
advocates or attorneys or persons living by 
such professions.” A statute of 1372, repeat- 
ing the prohibition, states the reasons for this 
injunction thus: 


“Because lawyers who pursue diverse business in the 
King’s Court for private persons whose [attorneys] 
they are, procure and cause to be accepted in parlia- 


1) Loe. cit., Nov., 1940, p. 317. 
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ment many petitions in the name of the Commons 
which do not at all concern them but only the private 
persons by whom they have been engaged [as at- 
torneys].” Therefore, “no lawyers shall henceforth be 
returned to parliament.” 

Riess explains: “With regard to this class, 
then, it is improper that they report as advo- 
cates the cases of their clients before the high- 
er court, and as guardians of the law recom- 
mend those amendments that they, who are in 
the pay of one party, wish to carry out. Thus 
they are too little ‘publicum commodum dili- 
fon” as the above-cited writ of election puts 
iH. 

The very actions which led men of common 
sense to establish the prohibition referred to 
six hundred years ago, were indulged in by the 
lawyers who, in modern parliaments, have 
played so important a réle in shaping legisla- 
tion in accordance with the economic doctrines 
favorable to capital and the intentions of its 
owners. 


Not Always 


NDOUBTEDLY it was in the large cities 

of European countries the “popular” up- 
risings of the 19th century had their origin and 
primary scene of action. Paris, Naples, Ber- 
lin, Vienna, Brussels, Petrograd and Moscow 
are repeatedly named in this connection and 
period of modern history as centers of revolt. 
And while Dresden experienced street fighting 
in 1848, Munich remained in the hands of the 
Reds for months after the Spartacists had 
wrested power from a weak government follow- 
ing the armistice of November, 1918. 


An editorial published in the American Agri- 
culturist would lead one to assume there is no 
such thing possible, not in our country at least, 
as a “green revolution,” although history is re- 
plete with peasant risings. This is what we 
found said under the title: “Your Farm is a 
Refuge” : 

“Last Sunday a successful manufacturer and _ busi- 
ness man from New York City came to my home to ask 
my advice about buying a farm. I said to him: 

“Were you raised on a farm?” 

COIN Oe 

“Did you ever farm?” 

SONiO.” 

“Do you know anything about farming?” 

“NiO. 

“Well, then, what in the world do you want with a 
farm? It requires just as much training, skill and 
ability to run a successful farm as it does to run your 
business. You have been a lifetime learning how to 
manage your business. How, then, do you expect to 
make a go of a farm business?” 

“IT know you are right from a business standpoint,” 
he answered, “but I want a farm as a refuge or a re- 
treat—a sort of cyclone cellar—where I can take my 
family in case of a great upheaval in this country. I 
look at Europe and think what has happened there, and 
I know that it can happen here. We can have a war 
with other countries, a revolution within our own bord- 
ers, or an inflation which will wipe out everybody’s 


1) Loc. cit. Translated with additional notes by K. 
L. Wood-Legh. Cambridge, 1940, pp. 61-7. 
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eee In case such trouble comes, a farm is the best 
The editor, ly. R. Eastman, adds he was pass- 
ing this information on to farm folks—“to give 
every farmer a little more feeling of security, 
because he lives upon the land. If the worst 
comes, he can hold out longer and better than 
any one else.” Which is true, provided his own 
economic conditions do not become intolerable. 
The farmer is both a patient and conservative 
individual. Nature, upon which he depends at 
all times, teaches him to be that. But made 
desperate by the neglect of the men or parties 
In power to relieve his unsatisfactory lot, the 
farmer fights for his rights with a fierceness 
and tenacity which have more than once in the 
course of centuries made for sanguinary peas- 
ant wars. Moreover, city-made revolutions do 
reach the country-side and impose themselves 
even on the unwilling. 


On Luxury 


HE attempt to emancipate Japan from the 

influence western Liberalism has exercised 

on the life of the nation has led to a scrutiny 

of luxury, a problem we neglect to consider. It 

is significant a writer in Chuo Koron, a pro- 
fessor at Nippon University, should declare: 

“In my opinion the showy style among women is 
probably due also to their imitating Americans. By 
geographical reasons, the American influence hits 
Japan more directly than the German or French. But 
America is a country of ‘haves’: more than that, it is 
a country that actually ‘has’ so much that it does not 
know what to do. In some respects, the Government 
by its policies has actually encouraged a kind of waste- 
ful spending. It is a serious matter, therefore, for the 
Japanese to copy the showy luxuries that stand as the 
ideology of such an over-rich country.” 

We are quite willing to agree with the writ- 
er that “absurd extravagances of this kind 
should certainly be suppressed by all means.” 
They are in fact evidences of a barbarous taste 
cultivated by producers who have only one pur- 
pose in mind: profit. Refined luxuries, tokens 
of a noble culture, are rarely met with in our 
country. But it is not so in Japan, it seems, 
where luxuries ‘‘that are in reality deeply root- 
ed habits in the culture and the traditions of 
the people,” are still cultivated. 

The Japanese writer refers to the case of a 
woman of his acquaintance who “always wears 
hand woven coarse cotton clothes, colored with 
natural grass dyes.” Her garb reminds him of 
an article in a German magazine for women 
praising the beauty of cotton cloth. Moreover, 
this Japanese lady never wears a gold ring or 
a ring set with diamonds. “Instead,” we read, 
“she always wears one of steel with a fine, deli- 
cate engraving. Her obi is of rustic design 
that she must have copied herself; the buckle 
on the strap over the obi is made of pieces of 
old chinaware skillfully put together with lead 


1) Loc. cit., Nov. 23, p. 4. 
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which looks as though she might have bought it 
at some second-hand store or night stall.”” The 
professor is not certain whether “this tasteful, 
so-called refined luxury is expensive or not.” 
“But,” he remarks, “if she purposely set out to 
buy such things, they would surely have come 
to quite a sum. Thus her mode of living may 
be far more expensive than that of some showy 
wartime upstarts.” In concluding the para- 
graph the writer poses the question: “Is it 
right to leave this sort of luxury untouched and 
penalize the more gaudy extravagance of the 
new rich?” 

We believe the latter an evil both wasteful 
and detrimental to the good of individuals and 
the national economy. Although they too must 
be held in bounds, refined luxuries have much 
to recommend them. Both their character and 
properties are of a qualitative nature. They 
tend, therefore, to promote the applied and the 
higher arts. The Japanese writer towards the 
end of his article speaks of ‘‘a sort of quiet cost- 
liness” known in certain periods of Chinese his- 
tory, adding, “if refined simplicity is the goal, 
it need not necessarily be costly or luxurious.” 
That is, vulgarly so. A refined taste avoids all 
extravagance. Noble musical instruments rep- 
resent a luxury; but the difference between 
those, however costly, used by a string quartet 
playing Haydn and a circus caliope, an Ameri- 
can luxury, is evident. 


CONTEMPORARY OPINION 


T was a thing of beauty, that bridge at Ta- 
coma, but not a joy forever, for it has fallen 
down. 


That broken bridge is a symbol. This Union 
will also come crashing down, if the States con- 
tinue to swing in the breezes of Federal subsi- 
dies. Lured by the hope of the Federal assis- 
tance the States abdicate their sovereignty. 
When aid is finally obtained, the plans come 
from Washington, and the wishes of the home 
authorities are forthwith pigeon-holed. Gov- 
ernment today is from Washington. But some 
of us still think that the country is too big to 
be ruled from Washington, even were that the 
prescription of the Constitution—which it em- 
phatically is not. 

As far as can be ascertained, the builders at 
Tacoma did not believe that their bridge would 
hold up if the methods prescribed by Washing- 
ton were adopted. Their protests were prompt- 
ly overruled. Washington was paying for the 
bridge, or for the greater part of the costs. 

_Washington always prevails. Who pays the 
piper calls the tune. Whatever Washington sub- 
sidizes, Washington controls, lock, stock and 
barrel. The control may not be apparent at the 
outset, but in the velvet glove is a hand of iron. 
As the project under construction grows, “un- 
derstandings,” not written, but accepted by men 


of honor, are ruthlessly denied. The will of the 
local community is nullified, and set aside. 
Washington, acting through a parcel of bureau- 
crats three thousand miles away, knows what. 
the community wants far better than do the 
people who live in that community... 

The present instance is only a bridge. Other 
instances before the country are far more im- 
portant, These envision control of the schools, 
control of the medical profession, and control 
of the means of communication. 

PAUL J. BLAKELY, S.J. 
in America’) 


At the risk of being charged with ignorance 
or a lack of interest in the education of our 
youth, Farm and Ranch epposes the move now 
under way to permit States to dip into the Fed- 
eral treasury for support of their public school 
systems. While those who advocate the sur- 
render of the right of the people to control and 
operate their own school systems have numer- 
ous precedents where Federal aid has been se- 
cured in support of purely local enterprises, 
we believe that if we are to retain even a sem- 
blance of Democracy in our Government, citi- 
zens must cultivate more of a spirit of inde- 
pendence than many have exhibited of late. The 
trend towards placing all responsibility on the 
Government in Washington, unless halted, will 
end in a form of government which most of us 
pretend to abhor.... 

The Texas Outlook, in its October number, 
publishes an article by Harl H. Douglass, Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, in which he advo- 
cates Federal aid for southern schools... [Dr. 
Douglass] no doubt gives his main reason why 
he wants Federal aid for southern schools when 
he says: 

“Texas would receive the first year, if the 
proposed bill becomes a law, the sum of $5,374,- 
809. If only half of this were spent upon in- 
creased teachers’ salaries, it would result in an 
immediate increase in average annual salary of 
almost $60 per teacher. Five years later, Texas’ 
share would amount to $16,000,000. A large 
share of this would be available for teachers’ 
salaries.” 

Next to taxes collected for the road fund, 
which is paid by the consumers of gasoline, 
one-fourth of which goes into the school fund, 
the educational tax in Texas is larger than for 
any other public service. We believe that if 
this huge sum were devoted entirely to matters 
of education we would get along very well, but 
when we take tax money to build million-dollar 
stadiums when the city or town is already 
amply supplied; when we build school houses 
far beyond the needs of the community and 
far more luxurious than its patrons are accus- 
tomed to, we must necessarily cut costs some- 


where else. 
Farm and Ranch?) 


1) Federal Bridges Are Apt To Fall. Nov. 28, 1940 
2) Loe. cit., Dallas, Nov., 1940, p. 3 mee 
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Nationalism has always been marked by 
many fallacies, and among these perhaps the 
strangest are two: that it is essentially a popu- 
lar movement and that it has for its effect the 
revival and intensification of native culture 
wherever it has developed. 


; Its popular character is an illusion derived 
trom its origin in liberal France and romantic 
Germany. The truth is that it has everywhere 
spread only through the urban middle-class, 
and in this it obeys a much more fundamental 
law than the theories of romanticism, for its 
far-off beginnings coincide with the rise to 
power of the middle class in England and later 
in France. Before it could get a hold anywhere 
it had to have a bourgeoisie ready to receive it, 
and here we find one of the links that bind it 
closely to industrialism as well as to democracy. 

In all countries, notwithstanding superficial 
appearances and romantic propaganda, the 
peasantry and the rural aristocracy remained 
impervious to it for more than a generation... 

In the same way, the victory of nationalism 
has not been accompanied by a universal re- 
vival of native culture any more than by the 
universal brotherhood for which the earliest 
dreamers hoped. What has penetrated and tri- 
umphed everywhere along with nationalism has 
in reality been the urban and puritanical men- 
tality of middle-class England. 


SENATOR MICHAEL TIERNEY 
University College, Dublin‘) 


Until recently it has been generally assumed 
that the British Isles could not possibly feed 
their 46 million inhabitants from their 94 mil- 
lion acres—that Britain had no choice but to 
import the vast bulk of her food. The studies 
of such men as Sir Albert Howard and Dr. F. 
H. King show this assumption to be an illusion 
based on rudimentary conception of farming 
technique. As long as a generation ago Kropot- 
kin was telling the British that they could sup- 
port 100 million securely on their own islands. 
Dr. G. T. Wrench remarks that: 

“Anyone who has compared the meticulous 
care and agrarian economy of China and Japan 
with the empty grass fields of Britain is forced 
to the conclusion that the effort to make Britain 
self-sufficient in food is lacking. In spite of our 
physiological conviction of the need, the Re- 
turns of the Ministry of Agriculture for the last 
year, ending June, 1936, show that ‘progress’ is 
still physiological regress. In that year 33,100 
more workers were drawn from the land, and 
this was not caused by mechanization. No less 
than 284,900 acres went out of cultivation, 69,- 
000 of these being wheat acres. Potato acre- 
age decreased 7,000 acres. Pigs have decreased 
by 11,000 breeding sows, cattle by 7,100 head, 
and chickens to the figure of 884,000.” 


1) Nationalism and Revolution. Studies. 
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Great Britain, as the earliest and most com- 
pletely industrialized of the nations, has been 
the most reckless in putting all her weight on 
one end of the seesaw. Prosperity to her has 
meant expanding markets and cheap labor. She 
has existed for and was supplied by the markets 
of the world; the land became, both economic- 
ally and socially, a thing of contempt... The 
English, and this same applies to English- 
speaking peoples throughout the world, have 
never been civilized agriculturally. 


Editorial, Free America) 


The All-India Women’s Conference has es- 
tablished for itself an important position 
throughout the country. We are proud that 
we have been taking a leading part in all na- 
tion-building activities which have drawn the 
bond of womanhood closer together. To us 
there are no separate compartments or province 
or religion or race. We are all Indian women 
and as such we work harmoniously for the im- 
provement of the position of women morally, 
socially, in education and in law. It has helped 
us to study special subjects and acquire knowl- 
edge of civic matters, which I venture to think 
was not done by such a large body of women 
before our Conference came into existence. It 
has given us a true vision of what nationhood 
signifies ... 

Chief among our ideals—one which we de- 
liberately foster and acclaim—is our unity of 
purpose, our single desire of drawing all classes 
together, our will-power to forget the commu- 
nal differences which have been deliberately 
raised up by those in power or those seeking 
power, in short, men and women who are po- 
litically drunk with the wine of power, who re- 
fuse to see the good of the whole but can only 
see the good of a part. No nation can be strong 
when there are weak links in it. It is the duty 
of those who are stronger to take the weaker by 
the hand and help them to raise themselves to 
the highest standard. We are thinking in terms 
of education, economic rights, just and fair op- 
portunities of working for the country and ul- 
timately of guiding the destinies of our prov- 
inces and so of the country, i. e., political pow- 
er. To reach this goal there must be no sus- 
picion, but mutual trust and good will. Let us, 
the women at least, by word, thought and deed 
put forth all our strength and influence and 
show by practical work that these are not mere- 
ly utopian dreams but can be swiftly and easily 
attained if the stronger stoops and the weaker 
makes an effort to reach the hand of the 


ue eer SHARIFA HAMID ALI 
President, All-India Women’s Conference?) 


1) Noy., 1940, p. 2. 
2) The Social Order, Allahabad, U. P., India, Vol. 
IDS, INO, IG YO- 
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Theory 


The Function of Minor Members 


HE State is not assumed by me to be a 

machine, but.a living organism consisting 
of living members. Each of its members de- 
velops its own right, its own function, its un- 
hampered life. Such members are the indi- 
viduals, the family, the community, etc. Every 
subordinated member moves freely in his own 
sphere and enjoys the right of self-determina- 
tion and self-rule. Only when it is impossible 
for this subordinated member to achieve its 


A List of Social, Economic, etc. Terms 


E herewith begin publication of a column 

to be devoted to definitions of social, 
economic, and, in some instances, ethical and 
apologetical words and phrases. Much confu- 
sion seems to exist regarding the exact mean- 
ing of certain terms, while little is known about 
others. In preparing this “dictionary” we have 
called upon a great number of sources of all 
kinds; wherever a word has substantially 
changed in meaning, this will be indicated.— 
Kd. 

ABORTION: The premature expulsion or in- 
duced birth of the foetus. This word is gener- 
ally applied to killing the foetus before it is via- 
ble, normally about 26 weeks after conception. 
The practice has existed throughout history, al- 
though in most countries, even today, to pro- 
cure or perform an abortion is a criminal of- 
fense. The methods commonly employed in 
abortion are mechanical, medicinal and magic 
(the latter among primitive people). The Ca- 
tholic Church, following the natural and re- 
vealed law, has always taught that a human be- 
ing has the right to be born and hence abor- 
tion is murder and always a serious sin. 

ABSENTEE OWNERSHIP: Term ascribed gener- 
ally to the practice whereby the owner of a 
piece of property (usually land) from which an 
income is derived does not reside thereon. The 
problem is some two centuries old, having first 
attracted serious attention in pre-revolutionary 
France. Absentee ownership has given rise to 
a number of grave economic and social prob- 
lems, including farm tenancy, sharecropping 
and the “factory farm” (q. v.). 

ABSOLUTISM: Although having a_ specific 
meaning in philosophy and theology, the word 
is most often used with reference to political 
science. It is the doctrine holding that uncon- 
ditional power and sovereignty are vested in 
the rulers—commonly a monarch or oligarchy, 
although the term is being employed with in- 
creasing frequency to government, e. g., “an 
absolutist government.” The 17th and 18th 


Procedure 


Action 


purpose or to forestall the danger threatening 
its development does the higher member assume 
to function for the former. In this case, the 
lesser member must relinquish as much of its 
liberty and self-determination as may be needed 
by the higher member for the attainment of its 
purpose. Whatever the family or the commu- 
nity is able to grant to itself for the attainment 
of its natural purposes must be permitted to it 
for the exercise of untrammeled self-govern- 


ment. BISHOP v. KETTELER 


centuries, when a number of absolutist mon- 
archs ruled much of Europe, are known as the 
“Age of Absolutism.” 

ACCOUNTING: Applied to business records 
kept by a business institution or governmental 
unit. Specifically, it refers to statistics and 
memoranda relating to production, properties 
and similar non-monetary items; also to finan- 
cial records representing investments, expendi- 
tures, receipts, fiscal changes, etc., expressed in 
terms of money. 

ACTUARIAL SCIENCE: That “science” con- 
cerned with the calculation of insurance risks 
and premiums. The factors include mortality 
rates, interest rates, management of funds, 
possible social changes over a period of time, 
health conditions, ete. 

ADMINISTRATION, PUBLIC: A branch of po- 
litical science pertaining to the management of 
the affairs of the city, the State or its various 
constituent units. An important development 
in public administration is the trend toward the 
inclusion of more and more functions in the 
scope of State activities, functions that once 
were the domain of local authority. 

AGIo and AGIOTAGE: Agio is a premium or 
percentage paid for the exchange of one cur- 
rency for another, as gold for silver, or metallic 
for paper currency; also an allowance or deduc- 
tion for depreciation of coin by wear. The pre- 
mium or discount on foreign bills of exchange 
is sometimes called agio. Agiotage means pri- 
marily speculative buying or selling of stocks; 
stockjobbing. 

AGNOSTICISM: The doctrine that neither the 
nature nor the existence of God, nor the ulti- 
mate character of the universe can be known. 
More loosely, it implies that it is impossible to 
have any true knowledge, since knowledge is 
relative and uncertain. The primary concept 
was developed by Huxley (1825-95) to distin- 
guish his position from atheism, the positive de- 
nial of God’s existence. Some philosophers 
have maintained that man is compelled to ad- 
mit the existence of a God, but that His infinite 
Being is impossible to comprehend. 


7 —— s. 
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Family Allowances 
Medical Journal Favors Family Allowances 


T least in England, in recent years, some 

; of the most effective blows on the existing 
Socio-economic system have been delivered by 
the orthodox medical profession. The British 
Medical Association, both collectively and by 
the individual pens and voices of some of its 
most prominent members, has brought to the 
notice of the public the nutritional deteriora- 
tion in which our economic system is involving 
a very large section of the British people. And 
now The Lancet, having, for the time being, 
moved its editorial offices to Aylesbury, comes 
out with a threepenny “Aylesbury Broad- 
side,” of thirty-two pages, on “Family Allow- 
ances,” blazoning on its cover the slogan CHIL- 
DREN MUST BE FED. 

It is said to be a first-rate pamphlet, full of 
easily digestible meat, very readable, yet so 
concise that to give a fair idea of its contents 
one would have to reprint the whole. Crudely 
summarized, The Lancet’s plea is for the en- 
dowment out of national funds of every mother 
in the country to the tune of five shillings a 
week in respect of each of her children. ‘‘From 
the medical standpoint, schemes which cover 
all children at a flat rate are to be preferred to 
schemes which distinguish either between chil- 


The Corporative Order 
A Fundamental of Corporatism 


C OMPETITION, unrestrained by ordinances 
or corporations, such as the guilds, has 
not exercised the salutary influence economists 
at one time attributed to it. It was thought im- 
possible by liberal doctrinaires that, for in- 
stance, the producers of adulterated or shoddy 
goods should find a market while consumers 
were granted the opportunity by honest manu- 
facturers and dealers to purchase wares of a 
superior character at reasonable prices. 

As in so many other cases, the confidence of 
the liberal mind in the operation of the law of 
nature and enlightened reason has proven dis- 
appointing. Superior quality frequently loses 
the battle when pitted against mendacity and 
clever deception. The Pure Food and Drug Act 
is characteristic of the reaction against laissez 
faire laissez passer witnessed by the present 
generation. This is true also of the Wool La- 
beling Act, adopted by the last Congress for the 
protection of certain producers and the consum- 
ers. 

Opposed for years by the National Retail 
Dry Goods Association and the National ASsso- 
ciation of Wool Manufacturers, the bill at last 
was adopted to satisfy the demand of wool 
growers, a few manufacturers of high grade 
woolens, and such consumer organizations as 
the National Federation of Women’s Clubs. 
The Act is, of course, rather specific regarding 


dren in different grades of society or between 
children in different positions in the family. If 
58. will feed a child in Stepney it will feed a 
child in Kensington, and if the first child in a 
family needs 5s. the third ought not to be ex- 
pected to manage on 3s.”’ It has been objected 
that the idea of a reduction on having a quanti- 
ty seems to be fallacious ... “If the scale is to 
be graded, a rising scale, increasing the rate 
for each succeeding child, is much to be pre- 
ferred to a falling scale. If any child is to be 
omitted it should be the first.” 

We believe it neither wise nor desirable the 
allowances should be paid out of national funds. 
Measures of the kind referred to do more than 
merely indicate that Capital has neglected to 
accept a full share of the obligation it should 
accept when engaging in any enterprise what- 
soever. Both a living wage and a family wage 
are first charges on Capital; by paying family 
allowances and, in fact, social insurance gratu- 
ities of any kind out of public funds, the re- 
sponsibility of Capital in the premises is con- 
cealed. The State now becomes the great bene- 
factor who, in turn, must seek to obtain the 
means for his benefactions by taxation. Indi- 
rectly at least they fall on the very people 
whose patron the State is supposed to be. 


the various prohibitions and fines, etc., and in 
consequence imposes new obligations on certain 
Governmental agencies, officials and courts. 
Real or alleged violations of the law will result 
in investigations, hearings and indictments, 
causing innumerable law suits. In some in- 
stances bureaucracy will discover an opportun- 
ity to demonstrate its importance and indis- 
pensability. In other words, the Federal Gov- 
ernment will find itself burdened with tasks 
which should be left to subordinated members 
of the social body, enjoying self-rule. 

It would be thus in a corporative society. The 
particular House of Congress charged with the 
obligation of promoting the social and economic 
welfare of the nation through legislation and 
administration, would merely legalize the label- 
ing of woolen goods and substitutes and leave 
the application and execution of the law to the 
corporations concerned with the manufacture 
and distribution of woolens and articles made 
from such material or from reworked wool. At 
all events producers, dealers and consumers 
would possess the right to bring complaint 
against the interpretation and execution of the 
law by those charged with this duty. 

In Portugal the National Federation of Wool- 
en-Mill Owners does, in fact, enjoy the rights 
referred to. In order to stimulate production, 
the Federation has, for instance, prescribed 
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that woolens must not contain more than 40 
percent cotton, and in any case the percentage 
must be clearly stated on the material itself. If 
mungo be used, this must also be stated. This 
feature of our own wool labeling law was long 
discussed and debated. The Senate bill required 
that fabrics made of new fibre should be called 
“virgin wool,” those consisting of old material 
should be marked used, reworked, or repro- 
cessed wool. The existing law is a compromise. 

Under the system established in Portugal cor- 
porations relieve the State of a part of the 
multitude of obligations it is made to assume 
wherever the trend to State Socialism exerts a 
strong influence. ‘Corporatism,” says Profes- 
sor Marcello Caetano, of the Faculty of Law 
in the University of Lisbon, “is an ideal form of 
good economic organization in each branch of 
production. The State intervenes in the work- 
ing of the autonomous corporations, first as a 
teacher or trainer, then as a representative of 
the mass of consumers, whose interests it har- 


The Youth Movement 
Youth and Public Affairs 


OT long ago the Governor of an Eastern 

State openly deplored the fact that young 

men are not attracted to public life as a career. 

He affirmed that while in certain countries of 

Europe the more able university graduates en- 

ter the service of their country, in the United 
States the opposite is the case. 

Admittedly politics, as public service is called 
in our country, is in ill repute here. The ordi- 
nary man regards it as a “game,” or a “racket,” 
something in which he cannot participate with- 
out lowering his ideals and his standards of mo- 
rality. While exceptions to this are not too 
hard to find, it is undeniably true there is war- 
rant for the charge that politics in general is 
corrupt. 

To “clean up” politics and restore it to its 
rightful dignity are tasks worthy of the highest 
aspirations of young men. Although no doubt 
hardened to the cliches, “the future of the 
country depends on you,” and “‘you’ll be the 
leaders of tomorrow,” youth must necessarily 
admit these statements are true. 

Sentiments of this nature were expressed re- 
cently by Rev. John LaFarge, S.J., of the staff 
of the Catholic weekly America. Speaking in 
Washington, Fr. LaFarge declared: ‘Much is 
said at the present time of the dangers that 
arise from the ambitions of domineering men. 
But the danger from the domineering individual 
is trifling, as compared with the danger that 
arises from the sloth, the opportunism, the apa- 
thy of the great masses of the people towards 
the conduct of their own government.” 

What we need, the priest insisted, is “more 
men, more young men, in political life for whom 
such a life 1S... a serious responsibility. We 
need an intimate knowledge of government, 
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monizes with those of producers. State inter- 
vention takes, therefore, chiefly the form of co- 
ordination control.” 

Accordingly, corporatism is a movement 
“whereby the State seeks to lead the citizens to 
mutual understanding as regards their common 
interests by means of agreements, to which it 
gives legal sanction.” ‘Each guild, each syndi- 
cate,’ Professor Caetano asserts—and this is 
an important point—‘“is an autonomous asso- 
ciation, with both legislative and executive 
functions.” The particular role assumed by the 
State, that of maintaining control over so many 
autonomous authorities, is evidently necessary, 
as the Portuguese jurist contends, because oth- 
erwise “there would be a relapse into feudal dis- 
persion of power.” Therefore a government 
“with authority (and with continuity) is indis- 
pensable to the success of the system.” (In his 
Preface to “Economic Planning in Corporative 
Portugal,” by Freppel Cotta, London, 1937, 
Dike) 


both in its philosophical and in its thoroughly 
practical aspects, on the part of our leaders in 
the business world, our best professional men, 
our thinkers and scholars and men of action.” 

Here is an undertaking that should enlist the 
support of every young man, Catholic and non- 
Catholic. The need is not for ‘‘ward heelers”’ 
but for young men to whom a career in the pub- 
lic service is ‘a serious responsibility.” And 
on the part of all, whether they enter the busi- 
ness or professional world, there is an impera- 
tive need for an understanding of government, 
so that a sound public opinion may be de- 
veloped. 

Regrettably, most young people have only a 
hazy notion or incomplete knowledge regarding 
the affairs of their country and particularly the 
method of administering public affairs. The 
clvics courses taught in high school are at best 
only sketchy outlines of the conduct of govern- 
ment. 

But young men and young women have a 
definite public responsibility, a duty to know 
and to learn. And it is an obligation that can- 
not with impunity be shunted off onto others. 
To discharge it requires serious study and not a 
little sacrifice, even as any other worth while 
undertaking. The task is tremendous but must 
be accomplished by the coming generation, if 
indeed it is to be accomplished at all. 

Calling attention to the imperative need of 
safeguarding the young men called into service 
under the conscription act from social, eco- 
nomic and moral evils, Rev. Edward A. Bruem- 
mer urges special prayers be offered by affili- 
ated youth groups for the draftees. 


The second vice-president of the C. V. also su 
) 5 AN est 
those at home keep in touch with their friends cigar 
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been selected for military duty, and to send them 
proper and adequate literature, including devotional 
books. Fr. Bruemmer offers the Monthly Activities 
Letters to all members who have been conscripted. 

_ Study of various Central Bureau publications, includ- 
ing the booklet “What is Corporative Organization?”, 
18 recommended in the January communication. It is 


also Suggested a question box be employed at every 
Meeting. 


The Newman Clubs of the Middle Atlantic 
Province will conduct their 20th annual conven- 
tion in Philadelphia on Feb. 14-16, it has been 


‘Co-operation and Credit Unions 


How Many Catholic Credit Unions Are 
There? 


HILE the Catholic parish credit union 

movement has developed fairly well in 
our country in the past 15 or so years, it has 
not attained the proportions such a movement 
should have assumed. Despite the passage of 
enabling acts by the majority of the States and 
a Federal credit union law, it is the large num- 
ber of unions in relatively few States is re- 
sponsible for what may appear a substantial 
total. 

Over a period of months the Central Bureau 
has made an exhaustive survey of the parish 
credit union field, including those operating 
under State as well as Federal charters. State- 
chartered parish credit unions number about 
155 to 160, while those Federally chartered 
total 94 (the latter figure as of Oct. 15th, 1940). 

By way of explanation it should be mentioned 
that the particular enabling acts of certain 
States are considered inferior to the Federal 
law, and vice-versa, so that in a few instances 
the number of credit unions under one type of 
charter is far greater than those under the 
other. 

The reason for the doubt regarding the exact 
number of State-chartered units is that in some 
instances it has been found impossible accurate- 
ly to separate Catholic parish credit unions 
from those of other denominations in the replies 
received from banking officials, credit union of- 
ficers and others. Further, no information was 
obtained regarding the status of such organiza- 
tions in Delaware, Georgia, New Mexico, Ne- 
vada, Vermont and Wyoming. It is doubtful, 
however, if Catholic credit unions exist in many 
of these States. 

Missouri has the largest number of State- 
chartered parish units, with 29; Wisconsin is 
second with 23, and Illinois third with 21. 
Fourth and fifth highest are Ohio and Minne- 
sota, with 16 and 14 respectively. Others are 
as follows: Iowa, 10; Massachusetts, 8; Colo- 
rado and New York, 5 each; Michigan, 4; Penn- 
. sylvania and Washington, 3; Indiana and North 
Dakota, 2; and California, District of Columbia, 
Maryland, Mississippi, Montana, Nebraska and 
Texas, 1. The States of Alabama, Arizona, Ar- 
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announced. The theme of the assembly is “the 
place which America’s youth will assume in the 
world of tomorrow and the drastic need of their 
religious training to assure the future of de- 
mocracy.” 

These clubs were established to minister to 
the spiritual needs of students attending non- 
Catholic colleges and universities. 

A balanced program of religious services, meetings 


and social events is being arranged for the convention. 
Discussion will be based on the theme of the assembly. 


kansas, Connecticut, Idaho, Kentucky, Louisi- 
ana, Maine, New Hampshire, Oklahoma, Rhode 
Island, South Carolina, South Dakota, Tennes- 
see, Utah, Virginia and West Virginia reported 
no State-chartered parish credit unions. 

Regarding Federal credit unions (the figures 
for which are exact) the highest total is shown 
by New York, with 24, while Ohio is close be- 
hind, with 23. Other numbers are Pennsyl- 
vania, 14; Maine, 7; Connecticut, 6; Massachu- 
setts, 5; Louisiana, 3; New Jersey, North Da- 
kota and Texas, 2; and Arkansas, Colorado, 
Idaho, Illinois, New Hampshire and Oregon, 
each 1. 

It is of interest to note that of the 125 religi- 
ous type Federal unions, 94 are conducted by 
Catholic groups. It is also of significance that 
neither Missouri nor Wisconsin, with the larg- 
est number of State-chartered unions, has a 
single parish unit under a Federal charter. 

The largest number of parish credit unions 
of both types is in the State of Ohio where 39 
such groups are functioning. In Missouri and 
New York the total is 29 each. Wisconsin has 
23, Illinois 22 and Pennsylvania 17. Others are 
as follows: Minnesota, 14; Massachustetts, 13; 
Maine, 7; Colorado and Connecticut, 6; Michi- 
gan and North Dakota, 4; Louisiana, Texas and 
Washington, 3; Indiana and New Jersey, 2; and 
Arkansas, District of Columbia, Idaho, Mary- 
land, Mississippi, Montana, Nebraska, New 
Hampshire and Oregon, 1. 


Members of St. Cecilia’s Parish, St. Louis, 
have organized a credit union within the past 
month. At a preliminary meeting held late in 
November under the auspices of the parish 
branch of the Catholic Knights of America, the 
Director of the Central Bureau explained the 
purposes, objects and method of operating a 
union of this character. 


Following the address those present signified their 
intention to apply for a charter. This was subequent- 
ly done and the credit union will begin operations soon. 


The historic background, present scope and 
future possibilities of the parish credit union 
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movement were outlined by Mr. F. P. Kenkel at 
the quarterly meeting of the South East Mis- 
sourl Parish Credit Union Conference, con- 
ducted at Oran on Nov. 17th. The Director of 
the Central Bureau pointed out the opportuni- 
ties provided members of credit unions to ex- 
tend the influence of the movement. Mr. Ber- 


Expansion of Federal Power 
Sound Opinion on Government in Medicine 


HERE still remains to the American peo- 
ple a salutary fear of centralization of 
power. And although home rule and self- 
government have more friends in rural America 
than in the metropolitan areas of our country, 
there are everywhere members of the middle 
class who oppose the development of a paterna- 
listic-autocratic power in the nation’s capital 
city. Every step in this direction, hailed with 
praise by the new Federalists, has been fought 
by friends of true Democracy. The Smith- 
Towner bill and the ‘Child Labor Amendment 
are but two of the attempts of this nature which 
were either defeated or delayed by estoppel. 
Two grandiose schemes—socialized medicine 
and the nationalization of the country’s school 
system—which would hasten and promote the 
growth of federal power by leaps and bounds, 
are being held in abeyance for the present, be- 
cause of the opposition both have encountered 
since they were first made known. Besides, the 
tremendous costs involved have had a telling 
effect on the members of Congress and all 
thoughtful men in general. 


While teachers are to an extent following in 
the wake of leaders favorable to federal con- 
trol over education, the medical profession is, 
Oliver Garceau writes in the Harvard Guar- 
dian, ‘‘at the present time in a state of great 
agitation over a large group of problems which 
it has chosen to lump, somewhat indiscriminate- 
ly, under the heading of Medical Economics.” 
Mr. Garceau declares the many proposals for 
changing the organization of medical services 
have a twofold interest, particularly for those 
given to the study of government. “In the first 
place,” he writes, “an extensive change will al- 
most certainly involve the Government either 
in the direct provision of medical care through 
full-time public servants or in the supervision 
of compulsory, contributory insurance, or in a 
combination of the two. The Government will 
have to undertake, in some degree, the manage- 
ment of a multiplicity of extraordinary delicate 
relationships which present a virtually unend- 
ing succession of interesting if at times some- 
what baffling administrative problems.” The 
writer admits this aspect of “medical eco- 
nomics” still lies for the most part in the fu- 
ture. However, he believes the problem to be 
of immediate interest, inasmuch as it provides 


nard E. Lutz, Assistant to the Director, also 
spoke briefly. 

Following the routine business, Rev. Hubert J. Egge- 
mann, of New Hamburg, president of the Conference, 
called for an interchange of experiences and the read- 
ing of financial reports by each affiliated unit. The em- 
phasis was on the function of a credit union in a rural 
area. 


a great body of evidence as to the techniques of 
pressure politics. 

The article, from which these sentences are 
quoted, has to do largely with two books, the 
one by W. W. Bauer, M.D., on “Health, Hygiene 
and Hooey” and “Medicine in Modern Society,” 
by David Riesman, M.D. Dr. Bauer, who 
summarizes in compact form the quite elabo- 
rate ideology which the American Medical As- 
sociation has developed in its attack on reform 
proposals, according to Mr. Garceau, adopts 
the following position: ‘“America has a good 
health record. Lay control threatens quality 
of service. The problem is essentially one of 
maladjustments in the total economy ; why must 
doctors be made to suffer for a problem which 
is not of their making? There can be no single, 
blanket solution for so vast a.country as ours. 
Advocates of reform are philanthropists, social 
reformers, public officials, perhaps even teach- 
ers of medicine, but not the practitioners. These 
latter alone know the realities and can devise 
solutions. Economists can not even manage 
general economic problems, to say nothing of 
the very specialized problems of medical care.” 


Dr. Riesman tries to write no formula for 
the future and is said to leave his mind open 
even to compulsory insurance. “In this he goes, 
perhaps, somewhat farther than the ‘Committee 
of Physicians’,”’ the writer in the Harvard 
Guardian declares, “but he stands, in the main, 
for their basic position. His credo may be sum- 
marized in his own words: ‘I should like the 
best minds in the medical and allied professions 
to get together and formulate a forward look- 
ing plan, before legislators force upon the doc- 
tors one that would be injurious to the best in- 
terests of the public and the doctors. There is 
a real danger that this may happen.’ ”!) 

The case is well stated by both physicians. 
Action to increase the availability of medical 
care to even the poorest man in the land is nec- 
essary. But it would be folly to surrender 
physicians and hospitals—the existing means 
of medical service—to agencies supported by a 
central government which, on its part, is sub- 
ject to the whims of political parties. Let us 
not forget, not merely medical but also. political 
“fashions” are exposed to rapid and unforeseen 
changes in our days. 


1) Loe. cit., A Review of History, Government, Eco- 
nomics. April, pp. 35-36. 


Sporn T@Ach 


CATHOLIC SOcIAL ACTION 
uN CHILDREN’S “Catholic Hour’ is being 
broadcast every Saturday from Halifax, 
N.S., by the Rev. C. J. Martin, diocesan direc- 
tor of the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine. 
_Adults and children of non-Catholic families are in- 
vited through secular newspaper advertisements, which 


describe this weekly program as “non-offensive, non- 
controversial, just Catholic,” to listen. 


[DURING the past year, according to the re- 
port presented to the annual public meet- 
ing of the Catholic Truth Society of Canada by 
the President, Rev. Wm. A. Kennedy, approxi- 
mately a quarter of a million religious booklets 
were distributed through the Toronto head- 
quarters. 

Including pamphlets distributed by other branches 


throughout the Dominion, it is estimated that the total 
will aggregate over 500,000. 


AP HE seventh annual Congress of the Guilds 

of Regnum Christi was held in Dublin on 
the feast of Christ the King. The Congress 
opened in the Pro-Cathedral with Solemn Bene- 
diction of the Most Blessed Sacrament. At the 
subsequent session, the Master-General re- 
viewed the progress made by the organization 
in trying to harness to the service of God the 
daily work of the members. The Secretary- 
General reported an increase in membership in 
the Clerks’, Teachers’ and Domestic Workers’ 
Guilds. ‘The Mother of God, and her relation- 
ship to Us” was the subject discussed. 

These Guilds, founded and watched over by the late 
Archbishop Byrne, of Dublin, are regarded by many 
keen judges as one of the most spiritual molding forc- 
es now at work in Ireland. 


IX March, 1938, a group of Catholics holding 

responsible positions in the ownership or 
management of industry met for a week-end 
conference in Oxford at Campion Hall, under 
the auspices of the Catholic Social Guild of 
England. The subject of discussion was “Em- 
ployers’ Associations, Trade Unions, and their 
Mutual Relations.” It was intended that the 
meeting should be held every six months, but 
threats of war and now actual war interfered 
with plans. 

Meanwhile, however, the Conference had established 
contact with organizations of Catholic employers in 
other countries, and had been represented at their In- 
ternational Conference. A second Conference was held 
in April, 1939, to discuss “Labor Management.” A third 
Conference held recently discussed the general subject 
“Experiences of State Control.” 


HANDICRAFTS 

PROGRESS in Indian handicraft industries 

on reserves in Eastern Canada is reported 
by the Indian Affairs Branch, Department of 
Mines and Resources, at Toronto. Many tradi- 
tional arts and crafts have been revived, and 
the sales of their handicraft products are tend- 
ing to make the Indian people more self-sup- 
porting. As a step towards the extension of 
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these home industries among the Indians of 
Western Canada, six Indian workers from On- 
tario and Quebec are at present taking part in 
a demonstration of Indian handicraft at the 
Winnipeg store of the Hudson’s Bay Company. 

Articles on display and for sale at this exhibit in- 
clude baskets, wood carvings, woven and knitted goods, 
and other Indian-made merchandise. The tribal custom 
of making beautiful articles from splints pounded from 
black ash logs and woven with sweet grass from the 
marshes is being demonstrated by noted basket makers. 
Although their craft is an ancient one, these Indian 
workers have adapted themselves to making articles 
which are useful today. 


FAMILY ALLOWANCES 


[NX England Catholics are doing what lies in 

their power to promote the introduction of 
family allowances. Making a plea for family 
allowances, at a meeting of the Newcastle- 
under-Lyme Town Council, the Rev. D. Kelly, 
parish priest of Holy Trinity Church, said that 
the principle involved in family allowances, a 
subject very much in the air today, is already 
familiar to all in various directions—in the pay- 
ment of soldiers’ allowances and in the payment 
of unemployment benefit, for example. ‘The 
method of equal pay for equal work without re- 
gard to responsibilities,” he declared, “is a back 
number—a rule of thumb method that will soon 
have to be abolished in England, as it has been 
in many other countries. A family of children 
is the greatest and most important thing in the 
world today.” 

Prior to Fr. Kelly’s address at the meeting, the Gen- 
eral Purposes Committee reported that they had dis- 
cussed the advisability of adopting a scheme of family 
allowances to employees; that they were of the opinion 
that the present time and conditions are inopportune 
to consider the matter further; and that it should be 
deferred sine die. This opinion ultimately prevailed. 


MARRIAGE LAWS 


How sick is the society of the present is 

proved by the refusal of the people of such 
countries as Australia and New Zealand to in- 
crease. After a century of their existence, popu- 
lation growth is declining and well-meaning 
men have urged recourse be had to dubious 
means for the purpose of raising the birth rate; 
means which proved unavailing when made use 
of in imperial Rome. A hundred pound marri- 
age loan is the solution which the Catholic 
Worker of Melbourne urges for Australia’s 
birth rate problem. Pointing out that at the 
present rate the vast continent will empty itself 
rather than people the land, the Catholic Work- 
er asks, “Can anything be done about it? Yes! 
We now have a Government which has complete 
power over all Australians and Australian re- 
sources. We have thousands of young men who 
desire to marry but can’t. They can’t because 
they haven’t the cash.” 


Having stated the situation as it exists in Australia, 
the Catholic Worker offers the following remedy for an 
evil which has its origin chiefly in the ideas propagated 
by false philosophers: “Then let the Government adopt 
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a marriage loan scheme. Let it lend £100 to all married 
couples, repayable without interest by installments, the 
debt to be automatically discharged after the birth of 
the third child. The Government should also pay oS. 
per week for each child to workers on the basic wage. 

The writer then goes on to comment: “We have seen 
how the Government can raise money to implement its 
defense policy, to cope with a crisis. The birth rate is 
an element in defense- policy, and as it stands at the 
moment it constitutes a national crisis.” 


TENANTRY 


i is to the Country Gentleman a reader ad- 
dressed the following communication: ‘Some 
tenants have been forced from farms... and 
some, unfortunately, are buying farms with 10 
or 20 percent of the purchase price down and 
the rest in long-time yearly payments... I was 
brought up on a heavily mortgaged farm and 
am convinced that we as a family would have 
been far better off as tenants than in the situa- 
tion we faced and finally conquered. It was not 
worth the price we paid to say we were living 
on our own farm .. .” 


“During the depression,” the writer continues, “the 
small farmers pulled through without any help. In 
Dudley Township I have five little farms and the tenant 
families went through the most severe winters without 
a single person on relief. They were used to managing 
their small farms with care and thrift and pulled 
through bravely. Once I thought they were thriftless 
and lacking in ambition, and now I know they are brave 
and fine and resourceful.” 


SOIL CONSERVATION 


CONSERVATION of soil and moisture 

through various approved practices has 
taken hold in the Southwest and eventually, it 
is claimed, results will be seen in vastly im- 
proved acre-yields of all crops. In the South- 
west conservation measures were practiced on 
23,771,710 acres. In Texas, 8,624,000 acres were 
under terrace, 4,909,322 acres farmed on the 
contour, and conservation measures in other 
forms practiced on an additional 2,980,071 
acres, making a total of 16,513,393 acres. In 
Oklahoma, conservation was practiced on 6,- 
721,521 acres; in Arkansas, on 326,726 acres; 
in New Mexico, 210,000 acres. 

This is said to be only a beginning. Conservation 
districts have been organized in the Southwest involv- 
ing 88,129,090 acres. Conservation districts in process 
of organization number 44 in the Southwest. Texas 
leads with 22, involving 16,508,040 acres; Oklahoma 17, 
involving 8,500,00 acres; Arkansas one, acreage figures 
not available; Louisiana one, involving 800,000 acres; 
New Mexico three, acreage figures not available. 


STATE OF AGRICULTURE 


A PRPRESSING the National Grange at Syra- 

cuse, N. Y., on the occasion of its annual 
convention, National Master Taber vividly il- 
lustrated the present unsatisfactory condition 
of agriculture in our country. The speaker re- 
minded his audience that in the years 1920 to 
1930 agricultural income averaged nearly $12,- 
000,000,000 a year, while for the last ten years 
the annual income for farms in this country has 
been about $8,500,000,000. What is even more 
important is the ratio of prices received by 


farmers to prices paid by them for supplies, 
which was 94 for the first ten years mentioned, 
and only 78 for the last ten years. This means 
that during the past ten years it took more farm 
products to exchange for an equal volume of 
purchased supplies. Said Mr. Taber: 

“We favor a program that helps all to climb—labor 
and business as well as agriculture—rather than pull- 
ing down some groups.” As the basic steps in ap- 
proaching present farm problems, Mr. Taber devoted a 
considerable portion of his address to soil conservation, 
marketing agreements, the family-sized farm, farm se- 
curity, forestry and wild life, water resources and trans- 
portation. 


RURAL ORGANIZATION 


HREE prizes have been offered, one of 

$100, another of $50 and a third of $25, by 
the Christian Rural Fellowship in an essay con- 
test on the subject: “What Are the Characteris- 
tics of a Christian Rural Community?” “Re- 
building Rural Communities’ was the theme 
of the National Rural Forum of the American 
Country Life Association at its meeting, con- 
ducted on the campus of Purdue University, 
Lafayette, Indiana, early in November. 

Associated with the American Country Life 
Association in these meetings are the Youth 
Section of the A. C. L. A., the Indiana Rural 
Life Council, the National Home Demonstration 
Council, the National Farm Home-Makers’ 
Guild, and the Christian Rural Fellowship. 

The Christian Rural Fellowship is a membership or- 
ganization “composed of ordained and lay people inter- 
ested in the religious aspects of rural life around the 
world. It is sponsored by three Protestant groups in 
America especially interested in the rural church at 
home and abroad. It is both interdenominational and 
international ... It is in every sense a fellowship, which 
is provided through the Christian Rural Fellowship Bul- 
letins, news letters, Agricultural Mission Notes, an- 
nual meetings, and local conferences.” 

State Christian Rural Fellowships have been organ- 
ized in New York, Iowa, Ohio and Nebraska. The John 
Frederick Oberlin Fellowship of New England is af- 
filiated with the major body. The organization was es- 
tablished in 1935, succeeding the International Associ- 
ation of Agricultural Missions. Its membership is not 
large, but “over seven hundred.” 


RACIAL DISCRIMINATION 


ACCEPTING without a dissenting vote the 

opinion written by Justice Black, the U. S. 
Supreme Court has ruled that exclusion of col- 
ored citizens from a Texas grand jury was 
ground for reversing the conviction of Edgar 
Smith sentenced to life imprisonment on a sta- 
tutory charge. “It is part of the established tra- 
dition in the use of juries as instruments of 
public justice that the jury be a body truly rep- 
resentative of the community,” Justice Black 
declared. 

“For racial discrimination to result in the exclusion 
from jury service of otherwise qualified groups not only 
violates our Constitution and the laws enacted under it 
but is at war with our basic concepts of a democratic 
society and a representative government. We must 
consider this record in the light of these important prin- 
ciples. The fact that the written words of a State’s 


laws hold out a promise that no such discrimination 
will be practiced is not enough.” 


a 
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M2RE than five hundred pieces of property, 
located in so-called restricted neighbor- 
hoods in Chicago, will become available for Ne- 
gro tenants, it is believed, in consequence of a 
recent decision of the Federal Supreme Court. 
The Court ruled favorably in the case of Carl Hans- 
berry, a Negro dealer in real estate, and others who 
brought suit seeking the abolition of the restriction pro- 


hibiting the sale of certain properties to Negroes 
through owners’ agreement. 


ADULT EDUCATION 


A! Springfield, Ill., the Federation of Labor 
conducts a labor leadership school at the 
Labor Temple. Classes meet on Wednesday 
evening; instruction is given in the following 
subjects: ethics, economics, sociology, psy- 
chology, the philosophy and history of labor, 
rhetoric and public speaking. 
_ In the interest of the school Rev. John S. Brockmeier, 
its instructor, issues the fortnightly Laborgraph. It is 
distributed to the delegates at the monthly meetings of 


the Federation of Labor and, in turn, passed on by them 
to the various labor unions. 


MOTHERS’ AID IN RUSSIA 


g { eH fourth anniversary of the establishment 

in Russia of Government subsidies to moth- 
ers of large families shows a rising tendency in 
the payments made: on Jan. 1st last there were 
441,200 mothers on the list, of whom 395,829 
had families of seven to ten children, and total 
disbursements were 200,200,000 rubles in 1936, 
and 1,106,400,000 rs. in 1939. The amount paid 
out to Jan. Ist, 1940, was 3,184,500,000 rs. 

In addition to money subsidies, the Soviet Govern- 
ment provides assistance to mothers in the form of per- 
manent day nurseries with 675,634 places, and nurseries 
or collective farms with 127,823 places. New nurseries 
have been opened during the present year in Western 
Ukraine and White Russia, and in the new districts of 
the Karelo-Finnish S.S.R. There are 5,000 special dis- 
pensaries for women and children in Soviet cities, and 
1,800 ‘milk kitchens.” A feature of the past four years 
has been the construction of maternity hospitals in the 
villages, of which there are now over 25,000; in hospi- 
tals of this type in cities and villages there are now 
109,000 beds. Against these facts must be held the ob- 
ligation of all Russian women to labor in factories, in 
mines and on the land. 


FINANCIAL CENTRALIZATION 


OWARD the end of his article, ‘Wall Street 

on Guard,” published in the Nation, Keith 
Hutchison reaches the conclusion: “The over- 
centralization of investment business in New 
York both nourishes and feeds on the overcon- 
centration of wealth. New York, because of its 
near-monopoly of capital markets, sucks in the 
savings of the whole country. But Wall Street 
is a really good market only for the securities 
of the major corporations. They are the ones 
that provide the turnover and get the publicity, 
and they are what the investor is encouraged to 
puy. The smaller corporation with only a State 
or regional reputation is infrequently welcomed 
to the ‘Big Board,’ and even if it does receive 
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a listing, it is likely to languish because New 
York dealers are too busy trying to sell ‘Steel’ 
and ‘Motors’ to bother very much about con- 
cerns less widely known. 

“Today there are a dozen big centers of population 
whose exchanges should serve to canalize local capital 
into local industry. But in order to grow to the ex- 
tent necessary to handle this job and to gain the sup- 
port of investors in their districts, these regional ex- 
changes must get a share of the bread-and-butter busi- 
ness provided by dealing in the ‘blue chips.’ The Chi- 
cago broker who establishes relations with the Winnetka 
Investor by selling him fifty du Pont may be able to go 
on and interest him in a local chemical company whose 
potentialities he has been able to study. That is the 


kind of development that the SEC rightly is trying to 
encourage.” 


PROTECTION OF Foop SUPPLY 


UCH of the butter produced and marketed 
in our country in the past suffered from 
contamination. The Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration, of the Dept. of Agriculture, having 
been granted the power to remedy matters, says 
in this regard: “Studies, completed in the sum- 
mer of 1939, showed conclusively that a high 
mold mycelia count in the finished butter never 
occurs unless some of the cream was to a ma- 
terial degree filthy, putrid, or decomposed. But- 
ter made from such cream is considered to be 
adulterated within the meaning of the Food, 
Drug, and Cosmetic Act.” 


“The administration has instituted actions in the past 
against interstate shipments of unfit cream, and butter 
made from such cream. The butter industry as a whole 
has welcomed these actions as encouraging the produc- 
tion of more wholesome food. The administration ex- 
pects to continue legal actions against unfit cream and 
butter. In addition to other recognized methods, it will 
use the Wildman mold mycelia count method (Journal 
of the Association of Official Agricultural Chemists, 
Vol. 22:76-77, 1939) to determine whether unfit cream 
has been used in manufacturing butter. 

“Experiments and observations under commercial 
conditions indicate that where good sour cream, pro- 
duced and handled with reasonable care, is used for 
churnings, the mold mycelia count of the butter will be 
well under 60. The goal of all manufacturers should 
be elimination of all unfit cream.” 


WATER POWER MONOPOLY 


‘THE U.S. Senate has twice refused to ratify 
the St. Lawrence waterway. It never was 
and never will be a waterway project. Accord- 
ing to General Hugh 8. Johnson, it is a power 
project. It was called a shipway to fool the 
Middle West, he believes. Actually a 10,000 
cubic foot diversion into the Mississippi from 
Lake Michigan which was bargained for with 
Canada in the boundary waters treaty for the 
Chicago Drainage Canal has already been 
largely surrendered. That greatly helped low 
water navigation in the Mississippi. Its sur- 
render hurt every Mississippi Valley State far 
more than the St. Lawrence can ever help them. 

The plea was “Great Lakes navigation.” The facts 
were that inexpensive works in the lake outlets could 
have raised their levels ten times the amount that di- 
version lowered them. The motive was not navigation 
but power—and, in that particular case, private power 
at Niagara Falls. 


HISTORICAE STU Dik tata OF ee 


A HISTORICAL PRONOUNCEMENT 


Wisconsin Bishops Protest the Bennett Law 
(Concluded) 


ARENTS have the duty to educate their 

children, because, under God, the children 

belong to parents who have to give to Him 
an account for them. This most sacred duty nec- 
essarily gives them also the inalienable right to 
educate their children. If any one, the State 
not excepted, takes away from the parents this 
right or interferes with it, he violates one of 
the first principles of the natural order. There 
may be cases, in which parents either grossly 
neglect this duty or positively abuse this right, 
for the damage or ruin of their children. 
It is only in such cases that the State, as the 
custodian of the rights of its citizens, is justi- 
fied and obliged to step in and make parents do 
their duty or punish them for the abuse of their 
right. The cry has beéf raised that, as to Edu- 
cation, Catholics, and especially their Bishops 
and Priests, deny every right to the State and 
assume every right for the Church, that they 
want to make Catholic parents free from the 
State and slaves to the Church. Here may be 
the proper occasion to place this question in its 
true light and meaning before the public at 
large. Indeed, we deny to the State the right 
to educate the children of those parents who 
are willing and able to do so themselves. If 
parents want to delegate the exercise of their 
inalienable right to the State—as those parents 
do who send their children to the Public Schools 
—the State acts simply by delegated power, as 
the agent or functionary of those parents, not 
above them, but for them. If other parents, 
and they are thousands upon thousands, do not 
want to delegate the exercise of their right, 
they are perfectly free to retain it for them- 
selves. All the State can demand of such par- 
ents for the common good, is that they do not 
allow their children to grow up in such ignor- 
ance or to acquire such knowledge as would 
make useless or dangerous citizens of their chil- 
dren. Now, whereas our Catholic parents pro- 
vide an education for their children which not 
only not endangers but promotes the welfare 
of the State, their schools should not be molest- 
ed by any interference on the part of the State. 
The conduct of our children in and out of 
school, the character of the younger generations 
which have passed through our schools, their 
standing and success as farmers, mechanics, 
business men and professional men, should be 
sufficient guarantee to the State that our par- 
ents have not neglected their duties towards the 
State, in the education of their children. Of- 
ficial inspection and supervision by Boards— 
the members of which are generally not better 
posted on School matters and certainly not 
more interested in School children, than the 
parents themselves—should be left aside; for 


friendly visits of fellow-citizens or State Of- 
ficials our schools shall be open. 

As to the position of the Church: 

She insists, indeed, on parents giving their 
children not only a secular, but also a religious 
education. This obligation of parents, however, 
is not chiefly the result of a positive Church 
Law; but it is an obligation incumbent on 
Christian parents by the natural and divine 
law, independent of the action or law of the 
Church. It is a most sacred and indispensable 
duty of Christian parents to educate their chil- 
dren in the knowledge and fear and love of God 
—to provide religious instruction for their chil- 
dren, a duty which they cannot neglect without 
guilt. The Church merely urges parents to 
comply with a duty imposed upon them by di- 
vine law, and every Catholic parent will ac- 
knowledge that it is his conscientious duty, 
to save and protect the faith of his children, to 
have them well instructed in it, both theoretic- 
ally and practically. 

No one can be a true member of the Church 
and at the same time hold a different view or 
follow a different practice from this. “The 
Church,” says the III Plenary Council of Balti- 
more (No. 194), “whose mission on earth, 
above all, is this, to lead every man, regener- 
ated in the Baptism of Christ, even from the 
first use of his reason, in the ways of truth and 
justice to his supernatural end, can by no 
means allow that Catholic parents—whose na- 
tural and divine rights, as well as duty, it is 
to provide a Christian education for their chil- 
dren—procure for them a merely secular edu- 
cation; because such education cannot equip 
them with the means necessary to know and 
reach their last end.”” The Church, then, teach- 
es distinctly, that the Christian education is the 
natural and divine duty and right of the par- 
ents, which they have anterior to an independ- 
ent of any law and action of the Church. 

But how can they fulfill this their sacred 
duty? The Public Schools professedly and ex- 
clusively give only a secular education; the Pa- 
rochial School is established and operated to 
give both a secular and religious education, and 
1s, IN our present time and circumstances, the 
ordinary and, we may say, almost the only 
means for securing to Catholic children the nec- 
essary religious education. For these reasons 
the Church urges and obliges parents to send 
their children to Parochial Schools, for whoso- 
ever is bound to the end is also bound to the 
means. The Church hereby does not violate the 
rights of parents in any sense whatsoever, but 
simply insists on the parents doing their God- 
given duty. 

So much to show that the Church by no 
means interferes with parental rights, by in- 
sisting on parents doing their natural and di- 
vine duty, whilst the State, through the Ben- 
nett Law, attacks these rights, by interfering 
with the Parochial, that is, the Parents’ School. 
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It will not do to object that the Bennett Law, 
or at least the one official explanation of iteciv- 
en by the State Superintendent, assures us 

that there is no attempt or purpose to ostra- 
cize, antagonize or in any manner or degree to 
Interfere with parochial or any other form of 
private schools”; that “the law has due regard 
for the rights of conscience and holds parents 
alone responsible, and requires of them only 
that they provide for their children, somehow 
or somewhere, that secular education which the 
State deems necessary for its own prosperity 
and for the welfare of its citizens.” For in 
the very next sentence, the State Superintend- 
ent explains, that parents, even though they 
provide for the education of their children, in 
private schools—certainly then ‘‘somehow or 
somewhere’’—may be summoned by the School 
Board and ‘must show sufficient reason for 
non-attendance of their children upon the Pub: 
lic School.” In the one part of his explanation, 
the State Superintendent fully asserts the right 
of parents and in the very next he denies the 
same entirely, by making parents liable to be 
summoned for making use of it. This is direct 
interference with Parochial and _ Private 
Schools, the Schools of the parents, and, conse: 
quently, the rights of the parents. 

But not only in the general principle, also in 
various details are the rights of parents attack- 
ed by the Bennett Law. 

Sec. I. provides that the children must attend 
school “in the city, town or district in which 
the parent resides.”’ According to this parents 
could not send their children to the Parochial 
- School, if it so happens that it is outside of the 
district in which they reside. Nor could they 
send any of their children to a Boarding School, 
outside of the city, town or district in which 
they reside. In both cases they would have first 
to obtain permission from the School Board of 
the District. They would have to apply for a 
like permission, if, as so many country parents 
do, they wanted to send their children to town 
for at least some months previous to first Holy 
Communion, if that period of time should fall 
within the weeks fixed by the School Board for 
consecutive attendance upon some school in the 
district. Again, the Law does not allow par- 
ents to have anything to say as to the time of 
the year during which the 12 or 24 weeks of 
compulsory attendance should be fixed. It is 
the School Board that decides all; the parents 
have nothing to say. 

Sec. V. goes even so far as to leave it to the 
decision of the Board, whether a school is to 
be regarded as a school at all, under this Law 
or not. We have, indeed, nothing against the 
demand that reading, writing, arithmetic and 
United States History be taught in the English 
language. But we do object to the power grant- 
ed by this provision, to School Boards to de- 
cide, whether our schools have a right to exist 
before the law or not. 

Ad. b. The Bennett Law is furthermore an 


unjust law, because of the fines which it threat- 
ens. We do not hesitate to call them ruinous 
fines. If any one will take the trouble to calcu- 
late the fines which a parent might have to pay 
for one single child during a single year, he will 
find out that the amount is simply appalling. It 
will come to hundreds of dollars, and all that 
within the letter of the law. It will not help 
much to say, that such exorbitant fines will 
never be collected, or that it is not even the 
spirit of the law that they should be collected. 
They stand as a part of the law and either have 
not been well considered, or they must have 
been intended as a threat by which to scare 
timid people into a trembling submission to an 
unjust law. 

Ad. c. Finally we consider the Bennett Law 
unjust, because it opens every avenue to parti- 
ality and injustice, to strife and discord. 

Sec. IV. speaks of prosecutions under this 
law, on the part of the School Boards. 

But neither here nor anywhere else is it de- 
fined, that and when they must prosecute. They 
may and they may not. 

This evidently gives the parents entirely over 
to the discretionary powers of the School 
Boards, opening every way to partiality and 
strife. In cities with large Parochial Schools, 
in which there are many children of influential 
citizens, the School Boards will probably be 
rather slow about prosecuting. In rural dis- 
tricts, as the experience of our neighboring 
State, Illinois, plainly shows, they may annoy 
and vex parents to their hearts’ content, all in 
the name of the famous Bennett Law of the 
State of Wisconsin. It may be claimed that, 
inasmuch as the School Boards are not ap- 
pointed by the Government but elected by the 
people, they will naturally be inclined to act 
agreeably to the wishes of their constituents. 
But, no matter how fairly they may be dis- 
posed, no officer should have any more discre- 
tionary powers than absolutely necessary; 
otherwise he is apt to act arbitrarily and to 
exceed the wishes and wants of his constitu- 
ents. 

It is possible that some may attempt to 
weaken the force of our protest, by the insinua- 
tion that it is dictated perhaps as much by the 
German Catholics’ interest in the German lan- 
guage, as by our zeal for the intact preserva- 
tion of parental rights. We hereby declare, 
most unequivocally, that such is not the case, 
though we fully concede to every not English 
speaking nationality in our State the right to 
preserve their language, as long as they believe 
this to be for the best interest of themselves 
and their children. As the English language is 
the official language of our country, our Schools 
will and must use and teach it, even to a greater 
extent than the Bennett Law requires, not only 
for 12 to 24 weeks of the year, but all the year 
around. As long, however, as any other lan- 
guage—be it German, French, Polish, Dutch, 
Bohemian or any other—is in many parts of 
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our State the language of home and family, we 
consider-it a great advantage for children to 
know, besides the English, the language of the 
home circle, and we cannot possibly see what 
disadvantage to State and society there could 
arise from the instruction of our children in 
more than one language. 

It is not our concern about any language, but 
the defense of God-given rights and duties 
which has prompted this our protest. Our ex- 
clusively English Parochial Schools are as much 
affected by the Bennett Law, in principle, as 
our mixed schools, though probably, for reasons 
of prudence, they would be allowed, for the near 
future at least, not to feel its affects, if the law 
should remain a part of the legislation of our 
State. But we confidently hope, that not only 
our Catholic voters, but all friends of parental 
rights will stand together for the repeal of this 
law. 

It is certainly no pleasure for us, to come out 
with this protest. Nothing but our duty, well 
considered before God, could have prompted us 
to enter it. Neither we ourselves, nor our be- 
loved Clergy, nor our faithful people have in- 
vited the necessity of this protest; it is forced 
upon us. 

We want to live in peace and good fellowship 
with all our fellow-citizens: if strife and -dis- 
cord has been stirred up, the fault rests not 
with us. We teach by word and example, re- 
spect and obedience to law and government: 
no law should be forced upon us, for the repeal 
of which we would have to raise our voice. 

The youngest of us has lived and worked in 
our State nearly twenty-five, the oldest almost 
fifty years. We have labored incessantly for 
the education of our youth: we shall continue to 
do so to the end of our days. Under God we have 
always relied on the zeal of our priests and the 
generosity of our people. We have never re- 
ceived one single cent of State help for our 
Schools—we want no State interference with 


them either. 
+ MICHAEL HEISS 
Archbishop of Milwaukee 
~ KILIAN C. FLASCH 
Bishop of La Crosse 
+ FX hee: 
Bishop of Green Bay 


Wisconsin’s ‘‘Ghost’’ Churches 


HE results of the difficult task of discov- 
ering “ghost” churches in Wisconsin, un- 
dertaken by Rev. Peter Leo Johnson, D.D., pro- 
fessor of Church History in St. Francis Semi- 
nary, may be found in the October issue of The 
Salesianum. Let us add that the term “ghost” 
church is applied chiefly “to church edifices 
which have wholly disappeared, or which are 
standing unused though intact, or in ruins, or 
which have been turned into other buildings or 
uses, or for parts of other buildings.” 
In one case the site of a “lost’’ church, St. 
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Finbar’s, ‘‘was fixed by the discovery of bits 
of colored glass and plaster lying in an adjacent 
field.” This evidence, “supported by a neigh- 
borhood witness and later on by the deed to the 
land,” proved conclusive. At the present time 
Rev. Dr. Johnson is engaged in an effort to 
ascertain the nicknames applied to various 
places. ‘Popular names are some indication,” 
he writes, “of humor, good nature, local physi- 
cal and moral problems, and of the old human 
sport of calling names.’ Thus far, research 
has disclosed the following ekenames, all of 
them German, although Whiskey Corners 1s 
“the best known and oftenest used name for 
places,’!) Dr. Johnson writes. 

In the first place there is the name “Viel- 
noethig,”’ which should not be translated “Plen- 
ty-of-Nothing” but ‘Plenty Needed.’”’ Other 
significant terms are: Katzenbuckle, Pestilenz- 
buckle, Kaetzeberg, Hunsrueck, Schnappsburg, 
Saufburg, Teufelseck, Gaensburg, Froeschloch, 
Halunkenburg, Schollenklopper and Blutge- 
richt. 

“Hunsrueck,”’ meaning “hoher’ Riicken” 
(highback), need not necessarily have come in- 
to use in Wisconsin as a nickname. It is quite 
possible that immigrants from the Hunsrueck 
(it is a part of the rhenish Slate Mountains), 
may have transferred the appellation to the site 
of their settlement in Wisconsin. The Huns- 
ruecker are a hardy people, accustomed to a 
trugal life and the strenuous efforts necessary 
to sustain themselves on a none too fertile soil. 
The late Rev. J. Kaster, of New London, Wis- 
consin, that excellent priest, was a native of the 
Hunsrueck. 


A preponderant number of the Swiss in the 
United States are ethnically closely related to 
the people of German blood. There is not, in 
fact, a single non-German name to be found in 
the list of officers and directors of the Swiss- 
American Historical Society, with headquart- 
ers at Madison, Wis. But because of the de 
facto, if not de jure separation of the Swiss 
Federation from the Holy Roman Empire in 
the 15th century, the Swiss are a nation apart, 
despite the unity with the Germans of langu- 
age, literature and customs of the greater part 
of the people of Switzerland. 

This accounts for the existence of the Society 
referred to, which has thus far published the 
following monographs on the Swiss in our coun- 
try: “Prominent Americans of Swiss Origin’ 
and “The Swiss in the United States.’’ In ad- 
dition, it is hoped the organization may be able 
to publish ‘Biographies of Noted Americans of 
Swiss Descent,” “Swiss Settlements in the Unit- 
ed States,” and “The Historic Coat-of-Arms of 
Swiss Families in the United States.” 

The book on the Swiss in our country contains a 
chapter on “Swiss Spiritual Leadership in the United 
States,” with special reference to Catholic and Protes- 


tant missionary efforts among Indian tribes. Likewise 
an index of 2000 Swiss family names. 


1) Loe. cit., pp. 200-206. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Received for Review 


Farm Family Prosperity. A Program for Restoring 
Rural Life to Its Proper Orbit. Re-Edited 
by Emerson Hynes. Original copy by Ralph 
A. Hayne. Natl. Cath. Rural Life Conf., St. 

: Paul, 1940. p.c., 81 p. Price 10 cts. 

Bidwell, Percy W. If War Comes... Mobilizing Ma- 
chines and Men. Public Affairs Committee, 
Inc., N. Y., 1940. p.c., 32 p. Price 10 cts. 

Ryan, Rt. Rev. John A. The Obligation of Catholics to 
Promote Peace; McMahon, Francis E., Ph. 
D. The Rights of Peoples. Cath. Ass’n. f. 
Internat’] Peace, Wash., D. C., 1940. p. c., 
36 p. Price 10 cts. 


Reviews 


Gustav Voss, S.J., und Hubert Cieslik, S.J. Kirishito-ki 
und Sayo-yoroku. Japanische Dokumente 
zur Missionsgeschichte des 17. Jahrhunderts. 
Mit einem Vorwort von Professor Dr. Nao- 
jiro Murakami. Tokyo, Sophia University 
Press, 1940. VIII - 232 pp. Price $2.75. 

HE history of the early Catholic missions 

in Japan deals with a truly dramatic epi- 
sode in the long history of the Church. The com- 
ing of St. Francis Xavier in 1549 marked the 
beginning of the first intercultural relations be- 
tween the Far East and the Occident, and laid 
the foundations for one of the most promising 
missionary enterprises in modern times. At 
one period it might well have seemed that the 

Faith would be gladly accepted by almost all the 

inhabitants of the Japanese islands. But soon 

after it was subjected to a persecution so fierce 
that its severity has seldom been equaled in all 

the previous annals of the Church. By 1640, 

Catholicism seemed dead and buried, wiped 

completely from Japanese soil. 

The story of this incipient success and its 
bloody tragedy has been told numberless times. 
But thus far all the information has been drawn 
almost exclusively from European records, 
which in’turn were based chiefly on the reports 
of the missionaries stationed in Japan. Histori- 
ans were safe in using this material as long as 
they dealt with facts and events concerning the 
first ninety years of the mission work. But then, 
due to the isolation of the country and to the 
expulsion of all Portuguese and Spaniards, 
their research work soon came to a stage where 
the scattered bits of information still available 
did not allow for more than mere guess-work. 
As a result, the last phase of the once so pros- 
perous Japanese mission was hidden in dark 
mystery. In recent years, however, Japanese 
historians drew attention to Japanese sources 
which, they pointed out, promised an abundant 
wealth of new historical information. In the 
beginning, one looked rather sceptically at this 
new source material, but today every Japanolo- 
gist realizes that it is most difficult, if not im- 
possible, to do any thorough work in this field 
without the ample consultation of these Japa- 
nese sources. 

Due to the stupendous language barrier, how- 


ever, these sources were of little or no use to Eu- 
ropean readers. The present translation, there- 
fore, published as the first volume of the “Monu- 
menta Nipponica Monographs” by the Catho- 
lice University of Tokyo, must be considered a 
most timely publication. It makes accessible 
two outstanding Japanese documents, the Kiri- 
shito-ki_ (Records of Christians, or the Chris- 
tian Religion) and the Sayo-yoroku (Inquiries 
about Christianity). Though these do not give 
a complete history of the time in question 
(1640-1692), they do present numerous facts 
which are not mentioned elsewhere, thus show- 
ing the still active spirit of Catholicism and the 
feverish activity of the governmental officials to 
suppress the “evil religion.’”” More important, 
however, than the communication of numerous 
new facts is the circumstance that the first of 
them, the Kirishito-ki, was compiled by officials 
of the government, by the very same men, 
therefore, who were responsible for the most 
rigid and most successful persecution which 
was ever carried out. The Sayo-yoroku cannot 
claim the same high authority. It has the ap- 
pearance of a personal diary kept by one of the 
guards in charge of the famous Christian 
Prison in Edo (now Tokyo), but it nevertheless 
reflects the attitude of the officials and the gov- 
ernment against Christianity and gives the best 
picture of how the persecution was enforced. 

The two main documents contained in the 
book (pp. 41-157) are introduced by a short but 
elaborate introduction, in which the results and 
the new findings are briefly summarized and 
analyzed (pp. 1-40). In an Appendix numer- 
ous other Japanese documents have been ex- 
amined for new information concerning the 
scattered remnants of Christianity between 
1640 and 1692 (pp. 158-208). Detailed indices 
(pp. 209-232) and an abundance of annotations 
and footnotes refer to many other historical 
works written in Japanese, which are not gen- 
erally known to foreign readers. 

The monograph cannot be overlooked by any 
student interested in Japanese history and in 
the history of the Church in the Far East. It 
will find wide circulation not only among schol- 
ars, but among all interested and engaged in the 
magnificent effort to fulfill the task which was 
entrusted by Christ Himself to all of us: “Go, 
teach all nations.” Considering the work of a 
missionary only as a display of human effort, it 
is full of dramatic interest. But as evidence of 
vitality in the living, imperishable Church of 
Christ, it has a higher significance. This is 
brought out clearly by the anti-Christian rec- 
ords contained in the present study. The most 
extreme vigilance and severity could not extin- 
guish the Faith in Japan. They drove the or- 
phaned Christians into the Catacombs. But the 
latter came forth again after two long centuries 
of hidden life. We can have no better testi- 
mony for the fruitfulness of our Catholic mis- 
sions and for their final triumph. 

PHILIPP VEELKEN, S.J. 
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The Central Bureau Emergency Fund 


TRULY generous response has greeted 

the appeal addressed by the Central Bu- 
reau to some 2500 members and friends of the 
Central Verein and the Bureau on Dec. 4th. Up 
to Dec. 19th a total of $1053.17 had been re- 
ceived from 162 individuals and societies in 25 
States. 

By far the greatest amount was received 
from priests, again affording concrete proof of 
the interest taken by members of the clergy in 
the work of our organization. A total of 60 
priests, monsignors and a bishop contributed 
$608, 77 laymen sent $346.54, while nine lay- 
women contributed $40.13. The offerings of so- 
cieties, 13 thus far, amounted to $65.50. 

Promises of contributions to the Emergency 
Fund, as it has been called, have been received 
from a number of others. A detailed list of 
the sums donated appears elsewhere in this 
issue. 


The appeal was a four-page printed folder, 
setting forth the circumstances of the Bureau’s 
need, the scope of its activities, and including a 
number of pictures. As mentioned in the letter, 
the Bureau is confronted by a crisis. The in- 
terest rate on bonds has now reached a new low, 
dropping from six and five percent to four and 
three and one-half and three percent in a period 
of a few years. Our income, derived largely 
from investments, has consequently dwindled. 

Actually, the income last year was 18 percent 
less than in 1932, one of the worst years of the 
depression. Had the rate of interest remained 
constant at the 1932 level, enough money would 
have been accumulated in the past eight years 
to operate the institution for at least a full year. 

While the staff has been cut to an irreducible 
minimum, salary expenditures reduced and 
general expenses cut to the bone, conditions are 
such that without financial assistance many of 
the Bureau’s vital activities will have to be 
abandoned. 

No specific amount was requested. Contribu- 
tions were sought “‘in proportion to your means, 
your recognition of this great and imperative 
need, and your regard for the importance of the 
work we have undertaken together.”’ 

In this regard the response was the occasion 
of surprise, as the majority of the contributions 
were larger than had been hoped for. Thus, 
one gift of $100 was received, two others of $50, 
and four of $25. Two of those responding sent 
$15 and another $20, while 29 individuals and 
societies contributed $10 each and 64 $5 each. 
oe balance of the offerings ranged from $1 
to $3. 

Because of the extreme generosity of those 
who have replied, the undertaking bids fair to 
be a success; the entire sum was received with- 
in two weeks after the appeal had been mailed. 
That more societies have not responded is no 
doubt due to the fact that not too many have 
held their monthly meetings since receiving the 
folder. For this reason, the Bureau confidently 
expects the response to exceed by far the pres- 
ent figure of 6.4% of the total number of fold- 
ers sent out. 

Even more gratifying than the amount thus 
far realized is the spirit in which the appeal has 
been answered. This has been evidenced by the 
messages of those responding For example, the 
St. Frances de Sales Benevolent Society, of St. 
Louis, voted to send $10 to the Emergency Fund 
and at the same time contribute $90 to the Ex- 
pansion Fund, as a double expression of its re- 
gard for the Bureau. The secretary of another 
society states that his organization “unani- 
mously voted that $10 be given your organiza- 
tion, as our appreciation for the splendid work 
being done by the Central Bureau.” 

A priest in Iowa appended this note: “If you 
call for a later subscription, put me on the list.” 
“T am a poor ‘devil’ myself,” remarks another 
priest who sent $10, “and I am able to under- 
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stand your situation. I am only sorry that I 
can’t do more for the C. B.” This regret at 

inability to do more” was expressed in a great 
number of the notes. “I hardly consider that the 
enclosed $5 can do much to help your marvel- 
ous work,” a priest wrote, “but I enclose it to 
let you know that I admire your work and the 
kind of service you have been rendering the 
cause of Catholic social justice.” 

Although he contributed $10, a layman in 
Michigan remarked: “I hope soon to get out of 
the ‘red’—then I can do more.” Another lay- 
man, of Nebraska, also sending $10, added: “I 
wish I could make it $100.” “I never could un- 
derstand why many of our Central Verein mem- 
bers blessed with abundant earthly goods do not 
come forward,” wrote a layman in New York, 
“and I hope your appeal will awaken their 
hearts ... Enclosing a small offering, wish I 
could do more.” 


“With the Bureau’s many-sided and effici- 
ent activities,” a priest in an Eastern State 
declared, ‘‘so laudably appreciated and interna- 
tionally known, it would be a distinct loss to 
the Church and to social justice to have its ac- 
tivities curtailed.” ‘‘How could I resist your 
appeal,” another priest, also in the East, stat- 
ed, “‘when I consider the wonderful work which 
I have followed, although not a member of the 
Central Verein, during the past 40 years and 
more? The honor paid you by our Holy Father, 
the recognition of your own Most Rev. Arch- 
bishop and of the Hierarchy of the U.S. ..com- 
pel me to send you a small contribution which 
I would wish multiplied by 10,000 by the clergy 
and laity of America.” 

One woman in a Western State sent $1 in 
memory of her husband, recently deceased, and 
the sons of a former loyal member in the East 
contributed $5 in honor of his memory. 


An Early Discussion Club 


TUDY in groups has many advantages over 
individual study, and for this reason clubs 
wherein this may be achieved have been recom- 
mended with increasing frequency in the past 
decade or so. It is often erroneously maintained 
that unless the members possess extensive 
formal, academic education, the club must nec- 
essarily fail. In reality, however, the two more 
fundamental requisites of success are interest 
and a willingness to learn. 
The profit to be gained from participation in 
a group of this character is difficult to calculate. 
The stimulus provided by the members them- 
selves, the opportunities for the interchange of 
ideas, the threshing out of moot problems, and 
the crystallizing of thought regarding basic 
questions—out of which comes constructive ac- 
tion—have a value of their own. And it is 
important to note that such discussion is an 
imperative necessity, not something merely de- 
sirable. 
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Study and discussion clubs devoted to social 
problems are not a new development, and not 
a few have achieved worth while ends. Almost 
forty years ago the Director of the Central Bu- 
reau, at that time residing in Chicago, suggest- 
ed the formation of a club of this nature. A 
group of men were at once attracted to the idea 
and the Ketteler Club was founded. Included 
among the early members were men known to 
the Central Verein. Such, for example, as the 
late Judge Michael F. Girten, former president 
of the C. V., Mr. John P. Lauth, at one time 
High Chief Forester of the Catholic Order of 
Foresters, Dr. Peter Latz, the distinguished 
physician, Professor Henninger, and Mr. F. P. 
Kenkel. 

Meetings were conducted regularly and much 
good resulted. Contemporary problems were 
discussed in the light of the writings of Pope 
Leo XIII, Bishop Ketteler and Carl v. Vogel- 
sang. The organization continued some thirty 
years, and was disbanded only because of the 
death of several influential members. 

In view of the great need for groups such as 
the Ketteler Club, it would be desirable to see 
more of them established. Beyond question 
they have a function to perform, important for 
oe the Christian reconstruction of so- 
ciety. 


Bishop Winkelmann Named Protector of 
Third Order 


PPOINTMENT of Most Rev. Christian H. 
Winkelmann, Bishop of Wichita, as Bi- 
shop Protector of the Third Order of St. Fran- 
cis in the United States was announced recent- 
ly. The appointment was made by the Admini- 
strative Board of Bishops, Natl. Cath. Welfare 
Conf. Bishop Winkelmann is the first Episco- 
pal Protector the Third Order has had in this 
country. 


In announcing their selection the Administrative 
Board stated that “Bishop Winkelmann has long been 
known as an apostle for the worthy ideals and impor- 
tant program of the Third Order, and the Board be- 
lieved that under the Bishop’s faithful guidance the 
Third Order would achieve increasingly greater influ- 
ence in the United States.” 


Minnesota Branch to Sponsor Farmers’ 
Conference 


HE Catholic Central Verein of America 

has gained increasing recognition for its 
efforts in behalf of the farmer. Both the na- 
tional organization and member branches were 
among the first groups in our country to advert 
to the existence of a farm problem as well as a 
labor problem. Testimony of this continued 
and abiding interest in the farm is provided by 
the resolutions of national and State Branch 
conventions, by the many programs arranged 
to further the interests of the people on the 
land. 
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Added proof is the Catholic Farmers’ Con- 
ference to be conducted under the auspices of 
the Minnesota section on Jan. 25-26 at St. 
John’s University, Collegeville. The Confer- 
ence is an outgrowth of the deliberations of the 
resolutions committee during the Melrose con- 
vention of the Branch, held last September. Rt. 
Rev. Abbot Alcuin Deutsch, O.S.B., Abbot of 
St. John’s, will act as host to the week-end as- 
sembly, while Most Rev. Joseph F. Busch, Bi- 
shop of St. Cloud, has endorsed the Conference 
and has indicated his intention to be present for 
at least some of the sessions. Most Rev. Vin- 
cent J. Ryan, Bishop of Bismarck and president 
of the Natl. Cath. Rural Life Conference, will 
preside as chairman at one of the meetings. 

The Conference is intended to grant farmer 
members of the organization an opportunity to 
meet under Catholic auspices and discuss their 
mutual problems, of a religious, moral, social, 
economic and political nature. One of the ma- 
jor questions to be discussed is why some farm- 
ers, despite their best efforts, fail, whereas oth- 
ers possessed of no more than equal opportuni- 
ties succeed. 

Although the services of a number of well 
known speakers have been secured, the empha- 
sis will be placed on discussion; the speakers 
will merely outline conditions and then call for 
an exchange of opinion and experience. In 
order to give every member an opportunity to 
attend, the cost of the two-day meeting has been 
held to the barest minimum; the attendance fee, 
covering the lectures, meals, mimeographed re- 
ports of the discussions and addresses is 
only $1.50. 

The Conference will open on Saturday after- 
noon with the address of Rt. Rev. Msgr. Luigi 
Ligutti, executive secretary of the Rural Life 
Conference. Two other addresses will be pre- 
sented on Saturday, “‘The Social and Cultural 
Aspects of Farm Life,” by Mr. Emerson Hynes, 
and “The Parish as the Social Unit of the Mys- 
tical Body,” by Rev. Godfrey Diekmann, O.S. 
B. The participants will visit the chemistry 
laboratory of the University, where Rev. Mat- 
thew Kiess, O.S.B., will explain recent experi- 
as in soil chemistry and methods of fertili- 
zation. 


Four speeches, each to be followed by discus- 
sion, will be delivered on Sunday. Dr. D. C. 
Divoracek, of Minnesota University, will dis- 
course on “Economics and Farming,” while 
both Rev. Wendelin Luetmer, O.S.B., and Fr. 
Matthew will discuss “Soil Conservation.’”’ The 
concluding address is that of Dr. J. B. McNulty, 
of Minnesota University, on “Farm Manage- 
ment.” 

Chairmen for the various meetings include, 
besides Bishop Ryan, Mr. Joseph Matt,, K.S. 
G., Rev. Martin E. Schirber, 0.S.B., director of 
the C. V. Institute for Social Study, Msgr. Li- 
gutti, and Mr. J. M. Aretz, president of the 
Catholic Aid Association of Minnesota. © 


’ instances much more. 


Parish Credit Unions and the C. V. 


O N another page of this issue are listed the 
number of credit unions operating in the 
various States under Catholic societies. Re- 
sponsible in no small degree for the progress of 
the credit union movement, and for the forma- 
tion of units in Catholic parishes, are the State 
Branches, district leagues and local groups of 
the C. V. A consistent promoter of credit 
unions over a long period of time, our organiza- 
tion has contributed its part toward the grad- 
ual, if slow, development of the “people’s 
banks.” Somme 

Not content with merely instituting indi- 
vidual unions, the C. V. has gone even farther, 
advocating in season and out the creation of 
parish credit union conferences, intended to 
help existing organizations adhere closely to 
correct credit union principles and practices. 
As a result of this agitation conferences have 
been established in Milwaukee, St. Louis, South 
East Missouri and more recently in Rochester, 
N. Y. The eight member unions affiliated with 
the South East Missouri conference have been 
able to accomplish much more as a united group 
than could have been performed by the separate 
organizations. It is of interest to note that the 
unions of this rural and semi-rural area have 
combined assets of some $20,000. 

On the other hand, it must be admitted that 
the contribution of C. V. societies to the total 
number of parish credit unions is the work of 
only a handful of our members. More than 20 
parish unions have been established in eastern 
Missouri by societies affiliated with the C. V., 
while the five operating in the vicinity of Ro- 
chester (with assets of $50,000) were fotnded 
by our Federation ‘of that city. Similarly, C. 
V. units have been instrumental in establish- 
ing credit unions in Minnesota and Connecticut, 
and to an extent in Pennsylvania and Illinois. 
In other States one or two unions owe their 
origin to member branches of the organization. 

Although the activity has been confined to 
relatively few States, the examples of successful 
parish credit unions are sufficiently numerous 
to warrant the conclusion that the movement 
should be extended over a much wider field. 
The need for an organization such as a credit 
union is not confined to any one area, and the 
condition of parishes throughout the country is 
substantially the same. It has been estimated, 
for example, that the members of a fairly large 
city parish pay out about five to ten thousand 
dollars each year in interest charges, at rates 
varying from 15 to 30 and 40 percent, in some 
The money, in virtually 
all cases, goes to usurious moneylenders to the 
detriment of individuals and families. And it 
has been noted that the loan-shark evil has in- 
creased in recent months. 

_To conduct a credit union is neither a very 
difficult nor a very simple matter. In reality, 
all that is required is the good will of the mem- 
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bers and the co-operation of a few able men 
willing to make some sacrifice of time and en- 
ergy for the common good of the parish and the 
parishioners. The credit union has outgrown 
the experimental stage, is now a proven institu- 
tion. It arose to meet a definite need, and wher- 
ever given a fair trail, has proven its worth. 
We would urge our members who have not thus 
far organized a parish credit union to investi- 
gate the possibility of establishing a unit for 
their own benefit and that of their fellow par- 
ishioners. 


Membership 


ISTORIANS of the Central Verein have 
commented repeatedly on the change in 
membership within the organization during its 
85 years of existence. At first composed exclu- 
sively of benevolent societies, the organization 
toward the end of the last century began to wid- 
en the scope of its activities and permitted fra- 
ternal insurance societies to become members 
of the State branches. 

More recently it was decided to admit to 
membership social groups, Holy Name Socie- 
ties, orphan associations, and similar organiza- 
tions. As a result, the C. V. is today composed 
of all of these types of societies. 

This action was taken because it was believed 
the Central Verein had much to offer associ- 
ations of this sort, and because they in turn had 
much to offer the C. V. At the same time, how- 
ever, the number of the groups referred to is 
not so large as it might well be. 

Two recent affiliations of the C. V. are illus- 
trative of the trend in membership. In recent 
months the Mt. Angel Civic Club, of Mt. Angel, 
Ore., and the Catholic Forum Society, of Ho- 
boken, N. J., have applied for admission into 
the organization. The latter society is of par- 
ticular interest. It seeks to bring together Ca- 
tholic men for the purpose of instituting and 
promulgating an active type of Catholic lay 
leadership. Its constitution states the society 
“strives at reforms of social evils in accordance 
with the papal encyclicals on Catholic Social 
Action.”’ Moreover, it seeks to encourage and 
establish a Catholic speakers bureau from 
among its members, and ‘‘to co-operate with the 
aims and program of the Catholic Central Ver- 
ein of America through its New Jersey Branch 
with which the Catholic Forum Society is af- 
filiated.”” The Mt. Angel Civic Club is likewise 
intended to promote Catholic Social Action. 

The results of the campaigns for new affilia- 
tions undertaken two years ago by the Illinois 
and Missouri Branches indicate that there are 
many societies willing to become members of 
the C. V. provided an attempt is made to ac- 
quaint them with the aims and purposes of the 
organization. Officers of other State Branch- 
es might consider the possibility of instituting 
drives intended to increase their membership 
totals, remembering that not only benevolent 
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and fraternal societies, but other groups of the 
kind referred to are welcome members of the 
Central Verein. 


Convention Proceedings Published 


(Goes of the Official Report of the Central 

Verein’s 1940 convention have been mailed 
to affiliated societies as well as to the delegates. 
The meeting, it will be recalled, took place in 
New Ulm, Minn., Aug. 24-28. The 192-page 
proceedings, compiled by the assistant general 
secretary, Mr. August Springob, present a com- 
plete account of the convention, including the 
pre- and post-convention tours. 

In addition to the detailed reports of all ad- 
dresses and sessions, the book devotes consider- 
able attention to the major recommendations 
and decisions of the delegates. Included in this 
category are the resolutions, the Central Bu- 
reau Expansion Drive, and the reports of the 
Social Action, the Insurance Research and the 
Credit Union Committees. 

Particular attention is likewise paid to the 
Social Study Course, held following the conven- 
tion, and to the activities of the Youth Commit- 
tee. The addresses delivered during the five- 
day program, prepared with thought and care, 
are more than merely worth while reading. 
ney may be studied and discussed with great 
profit. 


While the proceedings are in a sense intended for 
historians of the future, they constitute at the same 
time a working program of action. Especially presi- 
dents and secretaries of affiliated societies should make 
use of the report in meetings of their organizations. 

The proceedings of the 24th annual convention of the 
Natl. Cath. Women’s Union, held simultaneously with 
the C. V. assembly, have also been published and dis- 
tributed to member units of that organization. The 
report of the women’s section is contained in 105 


pages. 


Regional Conference in Syracuse 


EMINISCENT of the days shortly before 

the establishment of the Central Verein in 
1854 and 1855, when societies of Rochester and 
Buffalo met to discuss problems of mutual in- 
terest, was the first regional conference of C. 
V. societies from Rochester, Utica and Syra- 
cuse, held in the latter city on Nov. 24th. More 
than 200 men and women took part in the de- 
liberations, including 23 who came from Ro- 
chester by train and two busloads of visitors 
from Utica. 

Significant was the presence of a number of 
priests; Rev. Romuald Reiter, O.M.C., Rev. Ga- 
briel Kohlbrenner, O.M.C., Rev. Joseph Ploeckl, 
Rev. Engelbert Eichenlaub, O.M.C., and Rev. 
Roger Nelipowitz, O.M.C., encouraged the dele- 
gates to plan for future meetings of a like 
character. Fr. Reiter was one of the speakers 
of the afternoon. 

Among the subjects brought up for discus- 
sion were the Central Bureau Expansion Drive, 
corporative society, plans for the observance of 
the issuance of the encyclicals Rerum novarum 
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and Quadragesimo anno, parish credit unions, 
the maternity guild, and the youth movement. 
Branch presidents Mr. Richard F. Hemmerlein 
and Miss Laura K. Schilling, presided; both 
outlined the present program of their respective 
organizations. 


Speakers at the meeting, besides Fr. Reiter, were Mr. 
Philip H. Donnelly, secretary of the C. V. Committee 
on Social Action, who explained the fundamental prin- 
ciples of the corporative order; Mr. Joseph Gervais, 
chairman of the State parish credit union committee; 
Mr. Henry V. Schmalz, treasurer of the C. V. of New 
York; Miss Bertha Schemel, treasurer of the women’s 
Branch; Mrs. Bertha Kennerknecht, vice-president of 
the women’s section; Mr. Charles Reschke, president of 
the Syracuse League; and Mrs. Philip Young, president 
of the women’s League of Syracuse. Present on the 
occasion were a substantial number of local and State 
Branch officers of both the men’s and women’s organi- 
zations. 

The second meeting of the Conference will take place 
in Utica some time in the spring. 


Cc. V. Meetings 


N explanation of the Central Verein and 

an analysis of its history and accomplish- 
ments featured the recent meeting of the St. 
Albertus Verein, C. V. society composed of stu- 
dents at St. Francis Seminary, near Milwau- 
kee. The address was presented by Mr. Carl 
Becker, assistant United State Federal Attor- 
ney. The speaker discoursed also upon the C. 
V.’s program of social action; the meeting had 
been arranged by Mr. Joseph Holzhauer, presi- 
dent of the Wisconsin Branch. 

Members of the Rochester Branch celebrated 
their patronal feast on Dec. 8th at St. Michael’s 
Parish. According to word received from offi- 
cers of the organization, an intensive drive on 
behalf of the Central Bureau Expansion Fund 
will be inaugurated within the next few weeks. 
A report was presented by the chairman of the 
committee outlining the methods whereby the 
men’s and women’s organizations of the city 
will carry on the campaign. Guest speakers at 
the celebration included Rev. Stephen W. Aul- 
bach, spiritual director, and Rev. Frederick 
Walz, of St. Boniface Parish, who indicated the 
necessity of Catholics understanding their 
Faith. 

A detailed report of the 1940 convention of 
the California Branch, as also the New Ulm 
meeting, was published in the D. R. K. S. Bul- 
letin, organ of the section, for November. Like- 
wise included are excerpts from the major ad- 
dresses of the Sacramento assembly. 


One of the most faithful co-operators of the C. 
V. and the Bureau over a period of many years 
has now become a Life Member of the organi- 
zation. ‘This member, a priest in Missouri, has 
asked that his name be withheld and hence is 
listed as Rev. N. N., Mo. 


The application, accompanied by the fee of $100, is 


No. 81, the fourth to be received within the past two 
months. 
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Jubilee 


Se years ago a group of 83 
German immigrants, under the leadership 
of Rev. Michael J. Obermueller, their pastor 
and a distinguished missionary, inaugurated the 
St. Michael’s Society of Holy Redeemer Parish, 
in Madison, Wis. In framing the constitution, 
Fr. Obermueller (who was also a physician) 
stipulated that the organization should “sup- 
port sick and suitably bury deceased members, 
aid the widows of deceased members, and as- 
sist in the support of their minor children.” 

Some 175 members listened to a recital of the 
accomplishments of the society since its found- 
ing, on the occasion of the organization’s dia- 
mond jubilee celebration, conducted on Nov. 
24th. The group has been.a member of the C. 
V. for many years. 


The jubilee program was opened with mass celebrated 
by Rev. Benjamin Blied, of Pio Nono College, St. Fran- 
cis, Wis. Rev. Joseph C. Hartmann, of Hartford, Wis., 
oldest living graduate of Holy Redeemer School in the 
priesthood, invoked the blessing before the banquet in 
the evening. after which Rev. Joseph Gabriels, pastor 
of the parish and spiritual director of the society, wel- 
comed the members and guests. 

A number of former pupils of the parochial school 
now in the priesthood addressed the assembly. These 
included Rev. Joseph Heim, of St. Francis, Rev. Edward 
Ziegler, of Sheboygan, and Rev. William Huemmer, of 
Racine. President Frank C. Blied, who is also honor- 
ary president of the C. V., outlined the history of the 
organization. while Mr. John E. Rohen discussed the 
program of Catholic Action sponsored by the society. 


Miscellany 


ONG a friend of the Central Verein and the 
Catholic Union of Arkansas, the Rev. Basil 
Egloff, O.S.B., celebrated the golden jubilee of 
his ordination on Nov. 21st at New Subiaco Ab- 
bey. Fr. Basil is the first priest in the State 
of Arkansas to observe the fiftieth anniversary 
of his elevation to the priesthood. 

The jubilarian read solemn high mass at the 
Abbey in the presence of both Bishop John B. 
Morris, of Little Rock, and Bishop Albert Flet 
cher, Auxiliary Bishop of that See. 


Episcopal permission to conduct the 1941 
convention of the C. U. and C. W. L. of Illinois 
in Springfield has been granted by Most Rev. 
James A. Griffin, Bishop of that See. The meet- 
ing will take place on May 24-26, according to 
Rev. John S. Brockmeier, of Springfield, spiri- 
tual director of the women’s Branch. 

This year’s convention will be the 47th annual meet- 
ing of the men’s section and the 25th assembly of the 
women’s organization. 

Plans for the formation of a men’s District 
League in Springfield will be discussed at a 
special meeting to take place on Jan. 9th in the 
Knights of Columbus building. Attending the 
gathering will be members of the three socie- 
ties of the city affiliated with the Illinois 


Branch: Ss. Peter and Paul, Sacred Heart, and 
St. Barbara. 


, a a 
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_More than $1000 was realized for the mater- 
nity guild of St. Francis de Sales Parish, St. 
Louis, from the social recently sponsored by all 
parish organizations. The social is an annual 
event, arranged by the Christian Mothers’ So- 
ciety, which conducts the guild. 

The receipts included $72 in donations, $329.40 from 
admissions, and a substantial sum from the sale of re- 
freshments. Expenses amounted to $188.52. 

The guild was organized several years ago through 
the efforts of Most Rev. Christian H. Winkelmann, Bi- 
shop of Wichita, at that time pastor of the parish. The 


_ unit is one of the most successful of all guilds in the 
country. 


An interview featuring the activities of Mrs. 
Mary Filser Lohr, president of the N. C. W. U., 
as well as of the organization itself, was pub- 
lished in the October issue of The Catholic 
Woman's World. Written by Miss Esther Fo- 
ley, the article describes the founding and his- 
tory of the N. C. W. U., the difficulties con- 
fronting it and its major accomplishments. 

Particular attention is paid to the mission endeavors 
of member units, its sponsorship of the maternity guild, 
national conventions, and the various institutions con- 
ducted by affiliated branches. Also mentioned promi- 
nently is the Mandate for Catholic Action granted the 


organization in 1936 by the Bishops’ Committee of the 
Administrative Board, Natl. Cath. Welfare Conference. 


Year in and year out we have urged mem- 
ber units of C. V. Branches to subscribe to So- 
cial Justice Review in behalf of institutional 
and public libraries. While a fair number of 
societies have complied with the suggestion, 
even including several of the women’s organiza- 
tions, more have not. 


It is gratifying, therefore, to be able to report that 
the St. Peter’s Society of Chaska, Minn., has provided 
two subscriptions to our journal, intended for the local 
public library and the Guardian Angel High School of 
the community. 

An activity of this sort will enable non-members to 
become acquainted with the activities of the Central 
Verein and more important, with its social philosophy. 


The administrative headquarters of the Na- 
tional Catholic Rural Life Conference are now 
located in Des Moines, Ia., according to word 
received from Most Rev. Vincent J. Ryan, 
Bishop of Bismarck, N. D., and president of the 
Conference. Until now the headquarters have 
been in St. Paul. 

At the same time it was announced that Rt. Rev. 
Msgr. Luigi L. Ligutti, of Granger, la., executive sec- 
retary of the organization, has been named editor of 
the Catholic Rural Life Bulletin, succeeding Rev. James 
Byrnes, of Lakeville, Minn., who resigned this post re- 
cently owing to ill health. 


Under the editorship of Rev. Urban Baer a 
new farm monthly has made its appearance. 
The Christian Farmer, as the journal is called, 
has a tabloid newspaper format, and carries the 
subtitle, ““A National Monthly Devoted to the 
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Interests of Christian Rural America.” 
published in Wilton, Wis. 


Fr. Baer is a director of the Natl. Cath. Rural Life 
Conf. and author of the recently published work, “Farm- 
ers of Tomorrow.” 


A four-point program has been laid down by the 
editors, advocating intensive application of Christian 
principles for the solution of agricultural problems; de- 
velopment of Christian rural lay leadership; adoption of 
a Christian agrarian economy as the basis for real 
farm prosperity; and closer Christian co-operation 
among farmers. 


It is 


_A social for the benefit of the St. Louis Arch- 
diocesan Rural Life Conference was sponsored 
by the men’s and women’s District Leagues of 
St. Louis on Nov. 26th at Ss. Peter and Paul 


Parish auditorium. Proceeds of more than 


$600 were realized. 


Members of the Missouri Branch have at all times 
co-operated closely with the Rural Life Conference, and 
for many years have been listed among its most gener- 
ous benefactors. A few years ago the Branch contribu- 
ted $2500 to help construct a rural school at Hawk 
Point, Mo. 


Funds for the Conference are particularly important 
at the present time, in view of its promise to act as 
host to the 1941 convention of the National Cath. Rural 
Life Conference. 


The resolution on the farm question, adopted 
by our New Ulm convention, was called to the 
attention of the readers of the Michigan Catho- 
lic, issue of Nov. 21, prefaced by the following 
remarks: 


“The farmer has had few friends of longer standing 
among Catholic organizations than the Catholic Cen- 
tral Verein of America. ‘The group was one of the first 
to call attention to the labor problem and to the farm 
problem, many years ago.” 

- The title over the resolution stresses particu- 
larly the recommendation that a minimum legal 
price be applied to certain farm staples. 


Repeatedly both officers of the C. V. and the 
Bureau have suggested to affiliated societies to 
contribute annually to the C. V. Mission Fund. 
While a few have done so, the majority have 
remained indifferent to the recommendation 
and the noble purpose it is intended to serve. 

Our readers are aware that not merely the 
two Dakotas but also the States of Idaho and 
Montana have suffered severely during the past 
decade from the result of repeated droughts and 
low prices for farm products. But lo and be- 
hold, the St. Joseph’s Verein of Cottonwood, 
Idaho, recently voted to contribute $5 to the 
Mission Fund and to this sum three members 
added $6, the entire amount intended for a mis- 
sionary bishop in China. Why can’t all, or at 
least the majority of the 1100 societies affiliated 
with the C. V. take up a penny, nickel or dime 
collection annually for mission purposes, even 
though the officers and members should feel dis- 
inclined to draw on the treasury for a contri- 
bution? 


DAS: SOTA LE AGEIO Seis al 


“REICHSSTELLE GEGEN ALKOHOL- 
UND TABAKGEFAHREN.” 


IE friiher, so vermag uns auch heute 

noch Deutschland mancherlei zu leh- 

ren; es ware toricht, dies tibersehen zu 
wollen. So wurde im Jahre 1939 die ,,Reichs- 
stelle gegen Alkohol- und Tabakgefahren”’ ge- 
griindet, deren Leitung Staatsrat Dr. Conti 
iibertragen wurde. Im Herbst des verflossenen 
Jahres richtete dieser sodann an die Mitglieder 
der an der Bekimpfung der Alkohol- und Ta- 
bakgefahren beteiligten Verbande (so auch den 
kath. Kreuzbund) folgenden Aufruf: 

»,Neben die Dienstpflicht der Soldaten unse- 
rer Wehrmacht tritt die civile Dienstpflicht je- 
des Deutschen. Ein Teil dieser civilen Dienst- 
pflicht ist die Gesundheitspflicht. Jeder deut- 
sche Mann, jede deutsche Frau hat gesundheits- 
gemiss zu leben und alles zu vermeiden, was 
die Gesundheit gefahrden oder schadigen konn- 
te. Die Bekimpfung der Alkohol- und Tabak- 
gefahren ist daher nicht nur nach wie vor eine 
dringliche Aufgabe der Gesundheitsfiihrung 
und Gesundheitsverwaltung, sondern dient auch 
der Erhaltung und Starkung der deutschen 
Wehrkraft. 

,»DVer Ernst der Zeit sollte jedem deutschen 
Mann und jeder deutschen Frau verbieten, sich 
fragwtirdigen Gentissen hinzugeben. Das per- 
sonliche Beispiel der Ablehnung von Rausch- 
giften ist in der heutigen Zeit mehr als zuvor 
notwendig und angebracht. Ich erwarte von 
den Mitgliedern der in der Bekampfung der 
Alkohol- und Tabakgefahren eingesetzten Ver- 
bande und Organisationen, dass sie durch bei- 
spielhafte Haltung, jeder auf seinem Platz, 
nachdrticklich gegen die Alkohol- und Tabak- 
gefahren auftreten. 

,Die Bekampfung der Trunksucht und der 
Tabakschaden als Gefahrenquellen fiir die sozi- 
ale Ordnung und Disziplin durch Hinsatz der 
freiwilligen Helferarbeit und die Aufrechter- 
haltung der Verbindung zu den zur Wehrmacht 
einberufenen Mitarbeitern sind dringliche Auf- 
gaben, deren Lésung ich von Ihnen erwarte. 
Helfen Sie auch durch Ihre Arbeit mit, das 
deutsche Familienleben, wo es durch Rausch- 
giftgenuss bedroht ist, zu schiitzen und zu stir- 
ken ; Sie steigern damit die innere Widerstands- 
kraft unseres Volkes. Ich werde Sie wie bisher 
in Ihrer Arbeit, das deutsche Volk vor verhing- 
nissvollen gesundheitlichen Schidigungen zu 
bewahren, tatkraftig unterstiitzen.” 

Dem Leser wird natiirlich der Umstand nicht 
entgehen, dass hier Massigkeit gepredigt wird, 
nicht als sittliche Tugend und als Mittel sittli- 
cher Vervollkommnung des Menschen, sondern 
im Interesse des Staates und des Staatswohls, 
dem das Wohl und Weh des Einzelnen vollig 
untergeordnet wird im totalitaren Staate. Doch 
deswegen sollte man nicht in den Fehler verfal- 
len, die Pflicht des Staates, den Auswiichsen der 
Luxusindustrien zu steuern, zu tibersehen oder 


zu unterschitzen. Dasselbe gilt fiir alle dem 
Gemeinwohl dienenden sozialen Organe und 
Vereine. Dies iibersieht man z. Zt. in unserem 
Lande. Es ist bezeichnend in dieser Hinsicht, 
dass wir auf dem 22. Weltkongress gegen den 
Alkoholismus, abgehalten zu Helsinski in Finn- 
land eben vor Ausbruch des Krieges, nicht ver- 
treten waren. Die Berichte wissen auch nichts 
davon, dass unter den beim kathol. Festgottes- 
dienst in der St. Heinrichs Kirche am Eroff- 
nungstage des Kongresses versammelten Ga- 
sten amerikanische Katholiken waren. An der 
Spitze der Ehrengiste war der Vertreter des 
Apostolischen Stuhles beim Weltkongress er- 
schienen. Der Heilige Vater, der von der Fin- 
nischen Regierung um Entsendung eines Ver- 
treters zu dem Kongress gebeten worden war, 
hatte, wie Caritas (Freiburg) berichtet, zur 
grossen Freude der Finnen einen Finnen, und 
zwar einen konvertierten Laien, als seinen Ver- 
treter entsandt. Zusammen mit dem katholi- 
scher Finnen waren Vertretungen aus der 
Schweiz, Italien, Deutschland, Frankreich, Hol- 
land, Litauen und Polen zum Festgottesdienst 
erschienen. Einen eindrucksvollen Verlauf 
nahm auch die Kundgebung der Internationalen 
Kath. Liga gegen den Alkoholismus, die am 
gleichen Nachmittag stattfand. Die Veranstal- 
tung wurde ausgezeichnet durch eine Anspra- 
che des Papstlichen Vertreters, in welcher der- 
selbe unter anderem folgendes ausfiihrte: 


»Aber eines ist doch erschiitternd, trotz der fortge- 
schrittenen wissenschaftlichen Erkenntnisse, trotz an- 
derweitiger Fortschritte besonders auf dem Gebiete der 
alkoholfreien Friichteverwertung, trotz vielfacher An- 
strengungen einzelner und grosser Organisationen: Bei- 
spiele aus vielen, ja aus fast den meisten Lindern 
lassen erkennen, dass der hier und dort zuriickgegan- 
gene Alkoholismus ‘sich wieder weiter ausbreitet, und 
dass ein um so grésserer Strom von Sitinde und Not 
sich Uber viele einzelne und ganze Familien ergiesst. 
Besonders erschiitternd ist die Zunahme der meist mit 
dem Alkoholismus im Zusammenhang stehenden Un- 
sittlichkeit, die sich jetzt oft noch mehr als friiher in 
aller Oeffentlichkeit breitmachen darf. Gewiss gehért 
die Arbeit gegen den Alkoholismus zu den schwierig- 
sten sozial-caritativen Aufgaben. Das wissen Sie alle, 
die Sie schon linger in dieser Arbeit stehen. Aber die 
Erkenntnis: Hier geht es um eine grosse, von allen 
Papsten unseres Jahrhunderts gesegnete Apostolatauf- 
gabe im Reiche Gottes. Hier geht es zugleich um eine 
der wichtigsten modernen Aufgaben im Dienste der 
Nation. — — Diese Erkenntnis wird jeden von Ihnen 
antreiben, aus christlicher, opferbereiter Nachstenliebe, 
aus tiefster vaterlindischer Gesinnung und Beharrlich- 
keit Ihre Arbeit durchzufiihren. Méchten iiberall die 
verantwortungsbewussten Katholiken das Wort beher- 
zigen, das unser Heiliger Vater, Papst Pius XII., schon 
vor einigen Jahren geprigt hat: 


»,,Der Missbrauch des Alkohols ist Siinde; 
da, wo er dann traurige Folgen zeitigt, schwere 
Stinde, ja himmelschreiende Siinde. Die frei- 
willige Abstinenz zur Siihne fiir die Siinden des 


Alkoholmissbrauchs und als Beispiel fiir die 


Mitmenschen, um sie wenigstens von dem un- 
massigen Genuss alkoholischer Getrinke abzu- 
halten, ist ein Apostolat, das die Kirche aner- 
kennt und billigt, lobt und segnet.’ ” 


Erwahnt sei, dass die Bischéfe der Kirchen- 
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provinz Quebec, Canada, in jiingster Zeit ei- 
nen Kreuzzug gegen den Alkoholismus aufge- 
nommen haben. Eine ausgezeichnete Broschiire 
uber den Gegenstand, erschienen im Verlag der 
»schule fiir soziales Studium” zu Montreal, un- 
terstiitzt deren Vorhaben. 


In geistiger Not befangen. 


M allgemeinen hat die Verinnerlicherung der 

Kirche seit der Reformation grosse Fort- 
Schritte gemacht. Es gibt jedoch Lander, wo 
dies nicht der Fall war. Diesen scheint es vor- 
behalten zu sein, nachtraglich durch das Feuer 
der Prifungen hindurchgehen zu miissen. De- 
ren eines ist Mexiko ; auch in fast ganz Central- 
und Siidamerika ist die religidse Lage der in 
unserer Nachbarrepublik bestehenden dhnlich. 
D. heim allgemeinen ist das Volk ungemein 
unwissend in religidser Beziehung. Mehr als 
hundert Jahre Revolution und Birgerkrieg ha- 
ben sich in diesen Landern fiir die Religion 
ungemein schadlich erwiesen. 

Veranlasst wurden diese Zeilen durch die 
Mitteilung einer Ordensfrau im Staate Texas. 
Sie und ihre Mitschwestern nehmen sich der 
armen Mexikaner an; eine schwere Aufgabe 
das vieler Griinde wegen. Nachdem die Brief- 
schreiberin erklart, warum sie lange nichts von 
sich habe horen lassen, fahrt sie fort: 

»Gegenwartig kommen drei verschiedene Paare, jiin- 
gere und dltere Leute, um sich durch den Religionsun- 
terricht auf die hl. Beichte und Kommunion vorzube- 
reiten als Voraussetzung der kirchlichen Trauung. Weil 
ich nun auch andere Pflichten habe, so heisst es die Zeit 
zum Schreiben mir abzustehlen, damit der Brief we- 
nigstens in zwei oder drei Tagen zu Ende geschrieben 
sein mag. 

» Wie es um die guten Leute bestellt ist, mag Ihnen 
folgendes Beispiel beweisen. Der eine junge Mann ant- 
wortete mir auf meine Frage, ‘Was er in der hl. Kom- 
munion empfange?’, nach einiger Ueberlegung: ‘Den 
hl. Geist.’! Dabei hatte er mir gesagt, er kénne beich- 
ten und kommunizieren, er wisse alles! Jedoch, ich 
glaube solchen Versicherungen schon langst nicht mehr 
und bereits die ersten paar Fragen beweisen dann im- 
mer wie notig der Unterricht ist. Und so bin ich halt 
immer ziemlich beschaftigt und habe niemals Lang- 
weile.” 

Diese Schilderung erinnert an eine Episode 
im Leben des hl. Kardinals Bellarmin, aus der 
Zeit, als er Erzbischof von Neapel war. Er 
stellte im Laufe einer Konfirmationsreise ei- 
nem Greise eine schlichte aber fundamentale 
Frage und war dann entsetzt tiber die ihm von 
dem alten Manne erteilte Antwort. _ Nicht nur 
die Freiheit sondern auch die Religion muss 
sorgsam gehiitet, gepflegt, verteidigt und gefor- 
dert werden, wenn sie nicht erstarren und ver- 
loren gehen soll. 


Es ist schon so, wie die Inschrift tiber dem 
Eingang zum Botanischen Garten in Marburg 
nach einem Augustinuswort besagt: ,, In mini- 
mis Deus maximus — Im Kleinsten offenbart 
sich Gott am grossten.” Das heisst fiir den, 


der sehen kann und will. 
es HERMANN KOCH, S.J. 


in Stimmen der Zeit 


Miszellen. 


IE Missionare befinden sich wirklich aller- 

orten in schwerer Bedrangnis. Es ist der 
hochwst. Fr. Cyrillus Jarre, O.F.M., Bischof 
von Tsinanfu in China, der uns schreibt: 

Die Missionare befinden sich wirklich aller- 
orten in schwerer Bedrangnis. Es ist der hoch- 
wst. Fr. Cyrillus Jarre, O.F.M., Bischof von 
Tsinanfu in China, der uns schreibt: 

,,Wenn wir wahrend des Krieges Gottes wunderbaren 
Schutz erfahren haben, so bekommen wir nun infolge 
der langen Dauer des Krieges die erschreckende Preis- 
steigerung der Lebensmittel zu sptiren. In meiner 
36 jahrigen Missionspraxis habe ich kaum das Elend 
und die Teuerung so kennen gelernt, wie gerade in der 
jetzigen Zeit. Die Missionare kénnen sich kaum noch 
die notwendigen Lebensmittel zu ihrem Lebensunter- 
halte verschaffen. Mit banger Sorge schaue ich in die 
Zukunft; wie wird es mir méglich sein, meine Missio- 
nare zuktinftig mit den notwendigen Geldern zu versor- 
gen? Vor allem fehlen uns hier die nétigen Messgel- 
der. Das in dieser Zeit der Not sich viele Hilfshe- 
durftige um Unterstiitzung an mich wenden, brauch 
ich wohl nicht eigens zu erwahnen.” 


Das Los ihrer Heimat, ihrer Anverwandten 
und geistlichen Mitbriider, lastet schwer auf 
den Missionaren, deren Lander am europai- 
schen Kriege beteiligt sind. ,,[ch hore auch gar 
nichts mehr von daheim (Tirol),” schreibt uns 
ein Glaubensbote von den Phillippinen. ,,Der 
Bischof von Brixen muss nun auch weichen; 
das arme Volk ist ja moralisch gezwungen fort- 
zuziehen. Nattirlich erhalte ich absolut keine 
Hilfe mehr von daheim. Deshalb lohne Ihnen 
der liebe Gott, was Sie fiir mich getan haben.” 
Es ist begreiflich, dass der Missionar uns bittet, 
ihm auch im neuen Jahre beizustehen. 

Besonders schwer betroffen vom Kriege werden die 
Missionen auf Neu Guinea in der Stidsee. Bruder Julius 
schreibt uns von dorther, es sei gar nicht mehr ans 
Bauen zu denken; man miisse es jetzt machen wie die 
Hingeborenen, Hiitten herstellen und bestrebt sein, Nah- 
rung zu erzeugen, z. B., Tarowurzeln, Bananen und Siis- 
kartoffeln. Die Eingeborenen selbst fiihlen den Krieg, 
weil z. Zt. fiir die sog. Kopra, d. h. getrocknete Kokus- 
nuss, der Markt fehlt. 


Wohl darf sich der griibelnde Menschengeist 
der vielen und wertvollen Erfindungen riihmen, 
deren wir uns gegenwartig erfreuen. Nur darf 
man nie vergessen, dass der Mensch nur zu sehr 
geneigt ist, auch schlechten Gebrauch zu ma- 
chen von Dingen, die seinen selbstischen Ab- 
sichten dienlich und forderlich sich zu erweisen 
vermogen. 

Das Flugzeug im Dienste der Missionare ver- 
mag grossen Segen zu stiften; das Flugzeug, 
das Bomben abwirft auf eine Stadt und u. a. 
auch die Frucht langjahriger Missionsarbeit 
zerstort, erweist sich als ein Fluch. Man stelle 
sich den Schmerz eines Missionars und Bischofs 
vor, der mit eigenen Augen schauen musste, 
was uns ein apostol. Vikar aus der chinesischen 
Provinz Hunan schreibt: 

,Weil Sie immer so gut zu mir sind, darf ich Ihnen 
wohl mein grosses Leid klagen. Am 28. September hat 


unsere Mission ein furchtbares Ungltick getroffen, Kir- 
che und Wohnung wurden von den Bombern zusammen- 
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gehauen bis zur Nutzlosigkeit und alle Hauser rings- 


um wurden zugleich in Schutt und Asche gelegt. Und 
immer noch taglich Bombengefahr.” 
Anordnungen der chinesischen Regierung 


verhinderten uns eine Zeitlang daran, Stepp- 
decken an die Missionare in China zu schicken. 
Nachtriglich wurde das betf. Einfuhrverbot 
aufgehoben und sogleich ging eine grossere 
Sendung genannter Art nach China ab. Wie 
willkommen diese den Missionaren sein wird, 
erhellt aus einem Briefe des P. Albert Klaus, O. 
F.M., vom 4. September : 

,Fiir unsere armen Schulkinder, die im nichsten Mo- 
nat nach Tungchang kommen, brauche ich an die hun- 
dert Decken, weil die Kinder ausser ihren elenden 
schmutzigen Kleidern nichts mitzubringen vermégen.” 

Doch méchten wir auch darauf hinweisen, 
dass uns aus diesen Sendungen bedeutende Un- 
kosten entstehen. Allein fiir Portogebiihren 
mussten wir $30.10 auslegen. Daher sind Ga- 
ben fiir diesen Zweck fast so notwendig wie die 
Decken selbst. 


Nachdem er bereits seit dem 26. Oktober im 
Schnee sass und das Thermometer einmal bis 
auf 30 Grad unter Null gesunken war, erinnerte 
uns der Seelsorger einer deutschen Kolonie in 
der Wildnis Saskatchewans an seine Bitte, ihm 
doch von Zeit zu Zeit getragene Kleider fiir die 
Angehorigen seiner Gemeinde zukommen zu 
lassen. 

»Mangel an Kleidern,”’ heisst es in seinem Briefe an 
uns, ,,ist zur Zeit akut. Ich bin gerade dabei, alle Fa- 
milien zu besuchen und entdeckte nun, dass viele Man- 
ner und junge Leute in ganz zerissenen Beinkleidern 
herumlaufen. Diese sind der Mehrzahl nach nicht mehr 
ausbesserungsfahig. Manche kommen daher schon nicht 
mehr in die Kirche, weil ihnen die Kleidungsstticke feh- 
len. Allerdings. gibt es auch solche, die den Umstand 
als Ausrede benutzen. Jedoch, ich méchte allen entge- 


gen kommen und helfen. MHoffentlich vergessen Sie 
mich nicht.” 


Die Kultur strebt nach Vollendung und Ver- 
feinerung; zu gleicher Zeit aber sucht sie sich 
zu verbreiten und nimmt immer neue soziale 
Schichten in sich auf. Das ist ein unvermeid- 
liches und gerechtes Ergebnis der Kulturge- 
staltung. Allein, in unseren Tagen ist diese or- 
ganische Einheit verloren gegangen, und die 
Stufen und Schichten des Kulturlebens haben 
jeden Zusammenhang verloren. 

NIKOLAI BERDIAJEF¥ 


Aus der Bucherwelt. 


Eugen Walter. Sakrament und christliches Leben. 
1939. 114 S. Price 65 cts. Das Siegel der 
Versoéhnung. Die Ueberwindung von Schuld 
und Stinde des Christen im Sakrament der 
Busse. 1938. 126 S. Price 80 cts. Hr- 
schienen bei Herder Book Co., St. Louis. 

N der Serie der bisher erschienenen Bii- 
cher Walters iiber die Sakramente steht 

,sakrament. und christliches Leben” zwar an 

letzter Stelle, doch werden hier alle grundle- 

genden Gedanken, die sich in den andern Ab- 
handlungen tiber die Sakramente finden, ein- 
heitlich zusammengefasst. Im gesamten reli- 
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gidsen Schrifttum unserer Tage tritt das leben- 
dige Erfassen der Kirche als Leitmotiv stark 
hervor. Unter dieser Schau einer Riickbesin- 
nung auf das Wesentliche behandelt Walter die 
Sakramente, im Hinblick auf ihre Wirksamkeit 
im Leben der Kirche und des einzelnen Chri- 
sten. Die Sakramente bewirken im Menschen 
vor allem eine rein seinsmassige Veranderung, 
geben ihm schlechthin ein neues Sein. Das ist 
die Herrlichkeit im Leben des Christen, dass er 
teilnimmt am gottlichen Leben und Sein. Erst 
in zweiter Linie wird die géttliche Gabe zur 
sittlichen Aufgabe. Der Christ darf sich nicht 
damit begniigen, die Sakramente nur ,,passiv Zu 
empfangen”, nein er muss sie aktiv mit Chri- 
stus ,,mitvollziehen”. Er muss mit Christus le- 
ben, mit ihm sterben, mit ihm und in ihm sich 
erneuern. Dieses ,,Mitvollziehen” ist die for- 
dernde Aufgabe, die im wahrhaft sakramenta- 
len Leben des Christen ihre Erfiillung finden 
muss. Sakrament und christliches Leben sind 
so eine grosse Einheit, die hinzielen auf die Le- 
bensgestaltung in Christus und die lebensvolle 
Vereinigung mit dem mystischen Leibe Jesu 
Christi. 

Jedes Sakrament vereinigt mit Christus. 
Wurde der Christ durch die Taufe auf eine neue 
Seinsebene in Christus erhoben, so gibt ihm das 
Bussakrament das durch die Siinde verloren ge- 
gangene Anrecht auf die Gnade zuriick. Es 
wird so zum ,,Siegel der Versdhnung”’ zwischen 
dem unendlich heiligen Gott und dem gefalle- 
nen Menschen. Bei keinem Sakrament nun ist 
der ,,Mitvollzug”’ von seiten des Menschen so 
wesentlich wie bei der Busse, und diese Mit- 
wirkung muss geschehen in der Reue, im Be- 
kenntnis und in der Genugtuung. Walter ver- 
steht es diese zwar demiitigen aber erl6senden 
Akte des Menschen lebenswahr zu begriinden 
und darzulegen. Und die Folgerungen und 
praktischen Ausfiihrungen, die er im Anschluss 
an diese grundlegenden Eroérterungen gibt, sind 
ebenso viele Hinweise und Hilfen zu einem 
glaubensfrohen sakramentalen Leben. Beide 
Biichlein bieten wirklich viel, zwingen zum 


Nachdenken und helfen das religidse Wissen in | 


der religidsen Praxis zu verwurzeln. 
GUSTAV Voss, S.J. 
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